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THE HONOR OF A FAMILY. 


I. 


“Three lights a-burnin’, and nary ship at 
sea!” So saying, the mistress of the poor- 
house blew out one of three candles, all in 
a row. 

Three old women looked up from their 
sewing, and the least aged said: 

“Land sakes alive, Mis’ Rogers! don’t the 
taown find us in candles? What’s the use 
of bein’ so pesky stingy abaout light ?” 

“The town finds you poor folks in can- 
dles, but not to waste,” said the matron, with 
severity. ‘And ‘willful waste makes woeful 
want’—which is the reason why some folks is 
in the poorhouse, instead of bein’ to home, 
and under their own ruff.” 

This pointed rebuke silenced the old 
woman, who resumed her sewing, which was 
upon a long white garment, ghastly and 
cold. One of the old women who was sew- 
ing on the other end of the work spoke up, 
and said: 

“This shroud is e’enamost done, and I 
cal’late it’ll be wanted to-night. I looked at 
Emmy a little while ago, and she seems to 





be failin’ fast. 
Rogers?” 

The poorhouse mistress, with a shade of 
impatience in her voice, replied : 

“Wal, I s’pose so. It’s low tide at two 
in the mornin’, and I rather guess she'll 
go out on the ebb tide. They mostly do. 
Goodness knows she’s been long enough a 
gittin’ ready. The town of Fairport had no 
call to throw her onto us; and if I had been 
one of the selectmen of Murchville, I’d have 
kerried it into the county court afore I’d 
have stood it.” 

The idea of Mistress Rogers carrying an 
appeal into the court seemed to awe the 
three old women; and one of them, dropping 
her voice to a low whisper, and looking 
toward a half-open door, through which 
could be seen a dimly lighted sleeping-room, 
said: 

“Can’t you get her to tell the name of 
the father of that child of her’n before she 
goes? She’s dretful particular, seems to me, 
to carry that secret into the grave with her.” 

“*Tain’t no use—not the least bit. I’ve 
coaxed and coaxed,” rejoined the mistress, 


Don’t you think so Mis’ 
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“but it don’t do the least mite of good. I 
should admire to know who was the father 
of that child; but she holds onto it like 
grim death, and she’ll kerry his name, what- 
ever it is, down in sorrer to the grave with 
her.” 

A low moan from the next room attracted 
the attention of the mistress ; and, removing 
the candle which she had just extinguished, 
she betook herself to the side of poor Emme- 
line Kench, who lay a-dying in the Murch- 
ville poorhouse. 

There had been a long dispute betwixt 
the towns of Fairport and Murchville, as to 
which of the two should be held responsible 
for the support of Emmeline Kench, a pauper. 
There was a time when the woman who now 
lay waiting for death was a bright, winsome, 
and giddy girl. Hers was that delicate and 
fragile beauty which, among the inhabitants 
of the Maine sea-coast, too often betokens a 
tendency toward consumption. She was the 


daughter of ’Siah Kench, an old vagabond, 
who maintained himself by doing odd jobs 
about the wharves of the “ Port,” as the vil- 


lage of Fairport, on the other side of the 
harbor, was called. ’Siah had been left a 
widower when his wife gave birth to Emme- 
line; and the child grew up in the houses of 
those of the charitable who were willing to 
receive her, after she had been duly nursed 
into girlhood at the poor-farm of Fairport. 
As soon as she was old enough, Emmeline 
went out to service, and adopted the calling 
of “hired gal” as her own. 

People wondered whence the girl got her 
remarkable beauty; she seemed as frail and 
fair as a lily. Her delicately molded face 
was tinged with the color of a cinnamon- 
rose; and her golden hair, usually flying in 
the wind, to the great scandal of the staid 
townsfolk, was of that silken fineness which 
poets rave of and seldom see. Nobody re- 
membered her mother’s looks. She had left 
behind her only a vague memory of a faded, 
unkempt, ill-clad woman. But there was 
her father, slouching about the wharves every 
day—a hard-featured, frouzy fellow, with a 
battered sou’wester on his head, and wearing 
garments that had been so often patched and 





darned by his own weather-beaten hands 
that no man could tell what was their origi- 
nal color and material. Old ’Siah did not 
look as if his was the parent stock from 
which this delicate flower had sprung. 

But, notwithstanding her apparent fragil- 
ity, Emmeline was by no means a feeble 
creature. Wherever she went among the 
families of Fairport and Murchville—and she 
changed her place full often—she made her- 
self welcome as “a master hand to work.” 
She could .milk, make butter, and do the 
general housework of a large family; get 
out a big week’s washing before most other 
girls were astir in the morning; and she 
could, on a pinch, sally forth to the wood- 
pile and chop her own fuel. Once, when 
some of the curious neighbors who lived on 
the Fairport common heard somebody load- 
ing a wheelbarrow with chips, night after 
night, at the new school-house, and go whis- 
tling down the path, they discovered that it 
was Emmy, who took this method of provid- 
ing her kindlings. And dfice, when Bob 
Booden, a rough fisherman of the Port, at- 
tempted to kiss the willful girl, at an apple- 
paring-bee, she cuffed his ears so soundly 
that the water stood in his eyes as he groaned, 
“Gosh! the gal’s got a fist like a man-o’-war’s- 
man.” 

Fickle, unstable, and hard to please, Emi- 
ly flitted from family to family, but oftenest 
hired her services to the Grindles, a staid 
household of Murchville. This village is an 
old-fashioned one, opposite Fairport, and in- 
habited by a few scattered dwellers by the 
sea-shore, who earn a livelihood by tilling 
the ungrateful ground, fishing in the bay, 
and chopping, with sparing hands, the scanty 
growths which cover the hills back of the 
village. The Grindle family were said to be 
“forehanded.” It was commonly reported 
that they had money out at interest ; and it 
was a matter of public concern that they 
owned a sixteenth of the ship St.Leon, 
trading to foreign parts, and returning 
a year to Fairport with a cargo of Cadiasa 

The Grindles lived in one household, 
after the good old patriarchal fashion, in a 
big, gambrel-roofed house, on a bluff that 
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overlooked the harbor, and the village of 
Fairport on the further side. “Old man 
Grindle,” as he was called by his neighbors, 
kept as many of his boys at home as possible. 
Two of them went away to sea, and seldom 
returned to the Port. The old man was the 
head of the household, dividing his sway 
with none. His wife had died when she 
was yet a young woman, leaving behind her 
ten children, the eldest of whom, Priscilla, 
now served in her place, with her husband, 
Nathan Sawyer, who was perpetually “at 
loggerheads” with the rest of the family. 
Nathan was a stingy man, much given to 
quarreling with his fellow-men, and so ad- 
dicted to litigation of various kinds, that it 
was a common saying in the two towns, that 
“ Nath Sawyer was so terrible fond of lawing, 
that he’d rather go without a meal’s vittles 
than be without a lawsuit.” 

His easy-going brother-in-law, Isaac Grin- 
dle, fond of his violin and his comfortable 
seat by the fireside, could not abide the 
pragmatic and alert ways of Nathan; and he 
told his sisters that he could feel his flesh 


creep whenever he heard Nathan scolding 


the hired help about the place. The Grin- 
dles usually kept at least two hired girls, 
which was one evidence of forehandedness. 
And the management of a growing brood of 
grandchildren—for there were three married 
daughters in the house—gave employment 
to many hands. 

Isaac steadily refused all advice from his 
sisters on the subject of marriage. He was 
what is known in the region as “a likely 
man,” in spite of his easy-going ways. He 
was as handsome as a young viking, blonde, 
brawny, supple of limb, and gifted with a 
voice which, when he sang old-fashioned 
ballads to the music of his violin, moved the 
hearts of those who heard. Nathan, alone 
of all the family, could not admire Isaac’s 
melodious strains. And he never could see 
what good there was “in wastin’ so much 
time over an everlastin’ squeakin’ fiddle.” 

But Isaac played and sung serenely on, 
conscious that he was his father’s favorite, 
and that Nath’s growling never came to 
aught. He did his full share of the work 





allotted to the various members of the, fam- 
ily; and, as the old man proudly said, “kept 
his end up,” whenever there was any labori- 
ous task to be gone into by all the men on 
the place. But no rustic gathering was com- 
plete without Ike Grindle and his violin. 
Many a girl renowned for her beauty through 
all the country-side, where there are not a 
few beautiful women, had vainly “set her 
cap” for Isaac. And when it was noised 
abroad that “Emmy Kench was castin’ 
sheep’s-eyes at Ike Grindle,” there was indig- 
nation and incredulity in many homes where 
there were pretty and marriageable girls, who 
never forgot that the Grindles were “‘fore- 
handed.” 

Poor Emmy vainly tried her blandishments 
on Isaac. The handsome young giant smiled 
on the little coquette, romped with her when 
the elder people were not looking on, and 
then turned away to his beloved violin, and 
straightway forgot her. 

If Emmy had any real fondness for Isaac, 
she concealed it so deep down in her shallow 
little heart that nobody ever suspected it. 
And when, after flitting about from house- 
hold to household, in the widely scattered 
village of Murchville, Emmy flitted quite 
away and went to Camden, the more staid 
and demure girls of the neighborhood were 
really glad that she had gone. In those old- 
fashioned days it was the custom of the 
country for servants, or “help,” to mix much 
more freely with their social superiors than 
is now the rule. In the rural villages, espe- 
cially, hired men and hired women sat at 
meat with their employers; and this social 
custom indicated the general freedom with 
which the two classes mingled on terms of 
partial equality. So, when Emmy Kench 
betook herself and her pretty face to Cam- 
den, without a word of explanation, the rus- 
tic belles of Murchville said they were glad 
of it. The young fellows, as they came and 
went about their fishing and farming, said 
that it was a pity that “gals were so all-fired 
envious of each other.” 

Emmy disappeared from the gossip of 


-Murchville and Fairport; old man Grindle 


died and was buried; Nathan tightened his 
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grip on the household; and then, as if in 
sheer defense, Isaac married Ruby Ray, a 
masterful, capable, and managing woman 
from Bangor. 

There was great commotion in Murchville 
when Isaac brought home his wife; and it is 
quite possible that many of the younger 
women fancied that they had been somehow 
cheated of their rights. But Ruby made 
friends. Though she was a strong and ruling 
woman, she had a tender heart and an open 
hand. She dominated Isaac, and she loved 
him with all the tenderness of a great na- 
ture. New England women are not given 
to much demonstrativeness. It is not a New 
England trait to wear one’s heart upon the 
sleeve. But even grim Nathan Sawyer could 
not help seeing that Ruby adored her hus- 
band, in the reticent and self-possessed man- 
ner which is peculiar to the people of the 
region. 

Emmy had been gone from Murchville 
nearly two years, when Captain Parker, of 
the schooner Two Brothers, arriving from 
East Thomaston with a load of lime, brought 
a report that Emmeline was living at Owl’s 
Head, but very near to death’s door, and 
with a child of her own, although she was 
still unmarried. This news was discussed 
over many a village tea-table. Captain Par- 
ker said, in answer to many inquiries, that the 
child was “ about a year and a half old, and 
as pooty as a pictur.” This wasall he knew 
about it, except that Emmy, hearing that a 
Fairport captain was in port, had sent to ask 
if he could take her back with him. This 
he could not do; he had no room in his lit- 
tle cabin for a woman passenger with a baby; 
besides, he was to put in to Northport on 
his way up the bay, and that would detain 
him at least a day and a half. 

There was much virtuous indignation ex- 
pressed against Emmy, on the part of the vil- 
lagers; and this broke out afresh, when, one 
cold November day, as the sloop General 
Washington hauled up to Tilden’s wharf, in 
Fairport, poor Emmy Kench, looking more 
dead than alive, was seen huddled up ina 
sunny corner of the deck, with her baby 
-under her shawl. She had come home to 





die; and the hacking cough, which sounded 
now and again from the faded heap which 
she had made of herself, told of the gradual 
wasting of the disease which has laid low so 
many victims to the bleak climate of the 
coast of Maine. 

But where was Emmy’s home? The 
friendless and orphaned girl (for old man 
Kench had gone the way of all the earth) 
had no abiding-place anywhere. Then be- 
gan a dispute as to which of the two towns 
in which she had lived should be responsible 
for her support. She was born in Fairport, 
but she had chiefly dwelt in Murchville. It 
was from Murchville that she went into an- 
other county;. so, after much disputation 
among the selectmen of the two villages, in 
which the townspeople actively shared, Em- 
my was “thrown onto” the town of Murch- 
ville, the tax payers of which felt that they 
had not only been worsted in a wordy duel, 
but had been imposed upon, in the bargain. 

And so, to the scene of her former flirta- 
tions and triumphs, Emmy had come back 
to die in the poorhouse. Often, when a gay 
young girl, Emmy had passed by the cheer- 
less poor-farm with a little pang, which she 
laughed away with her bird-like blitheness. 
She had half-scoffed at and half-pitied the 
aged crones who basked on the weather- 
beaten platform in front of the house, in the 
sunny weather; and she had shivered when 
she had passed that way in winter, and a thin 
column of smoke from the chimney bespoke 
the comfortlessness within; and now she lay 
dying in the north bedroom of the poor- 
house. 

The old clock on the wall ticked solemnly, 
measuring off in the stillness the last minutes 
of poor Emmy’s life. One old woman, a 
solitary watcher, nodded over her sewing at 
the workhouse table, on which a candle 
guttered in its iron candlestick, slowly form- 
ing a “ winding-sheet,” as it died down into 
darkness. The wail of a child from the bed- 
room startled the woman, who hastily arose, 
relighted one of the candles, and hurried 
into the next room. 

“ Ma’s all cold,” whimpered the little one; 
“and she won’t speak to me any more.” 
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The old woman glanced at the clock, and 
muttered : 

“ Half an hour yet to dead low-water, and 
she’s clean gone!” 

Taking the child in her arms, and stilling its 
murmurs, as if afraid to disturb the mother, 
whose ear would never more be thrilled on 
earth by the cry of her child, the old woman 
looked steadfastly on the face of the dead. 
In the awful silence of the night, even to 
this hardened old creature, who had, in her 
younger days, “gone out to nuss,” the rigid 
form before her put on a strange dignity. 
Emmy had rest, at last, from trouble and 
from sin. She had entered into the mystery 
of the undiscovered country. The old 
woman regarded the figure before her with a 
chilly awe and respect. Death clothes the 
humblest with a nameless dignity. 

“The poor cre’tur’ died without so much 
as makin’ a sign to tell us who that man was,” 
she whispered to herself. “ But I just expect 
it was somebody in these parts.” 

So saying, she laid the child, now sleeping 
tranquilly, on the wooden settle in the kitch- 
en, covering him witha ragged quilt. Then 
she stealthily, and looking around with guilty 
fears, turned back the bed-covering, and, 
with shaking hand, took from the dead 
woman’s breast a worn package of letters. 
These she had often noted, when engaged in 
offices for the sick; and these she rightly 
guessed contained the jealously guarded 
secret of poor Emmy. There were only two 
letters, and the watcher had barely time to 
hide them in her faded gown, when the mis- 
tress of the poorhouse entered. She gave 
one swift glance at the bed, and said, in a 
half-whisper : 

“So she’s gone? And didn’t she say any- 
thing before she dropped off?” 

“ Nothin’, nothin’,” said the other. “She 
just died as quiet asa lamb. Poor thing! 
She’s gone where there ain’t no more sorrer. 
S’posin’ we see if there ain’t suthin’ hid about 
her clothes,” she added, craftily. 

“T hope I know what belongs to my posi- 
tion, Almira Sellers,” said the mistress, se- 
verely. “ Ef there’s any s’archin’ to be done, 
it’s my business. I’m mistress here.” 


With a scared look, the other drew back, 
and watched the poorhouse matron search- 
ing carefully through the dead woman’s 
scanty clothing. Nothing was found; and, 
with a sigh of disappointment, the old woman 
said: 

“Wal, it’s died with her. That brat’ll 
never know who his own father was. And I 
s’pose we may as well lay her out. It’s 
mighty lucky you shif'less old cre’tur’s got 
that shroud done in time. And I declare 
for’t! it ain’t two o’clock yet. Well, the 
town’s rid of one more pauper; and the next 
thing is to see what'll be done with that 
everlastin’ boy.” 

And, as if to emphasize this remark, the 
child on the settle gave forth a prolonged 
roar. 

“Dear suz me!” cried the matron; “do 
hush that child! He’s enough to wake the 
dead.” 

But the dead slept on; and the old nurse 
crooned to the nameless boy a song which 
told him that he was a “baby buntin,” and 
“his father had gone a-huntin’.” 

Emmy’s death had solved the difficulty 
about her maintenance by the town of 
Murchville. As soon as she was decently 
buried, proclamation was made through the 
village that there was a proper man-child at 
the poor-farm to be adopted by any benevo- 
lent or thrifty person who might wish to 
assume this responsibility, with a view to re- 
lieve the town, or to rear upa family drudge. 
Ruby Grindle, yet a childless wife, heard of 
the death at the poorhouse with a thrill of 
satisfaction. She had not wished any harm 
of the poor girl, to whose latest wants her 
generous bounty had ministered. But she 
had coveted the child, a wonderfully hand- 
some boy. Even though she ever had her 
own will with her easy-going husband, she 
had not dared to breathe to him anything of 
the plan which was slowly forming in her 
mind. But now that the poor waif must be 
cared for, she spoke out. 

At first, Isaac pooh-poohed the scheme of 
adoption which Ruby proposed. His broth- 
er-in-law, Nathan Sawyer, opposed the sug- 





gestion with what seemed unnecessary vio- 
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lence. He would not live in the house which 
sheltered a beggar’s brat, he said. But this 
opposition only intensified Ruby’s determin- 
ation. 

““Nath Sawyer hopes that Ruby’ll never 
have no children,” said the shrewd gossips, 
when his angry words were repeated, with 
additions, through the neighborhood. “ And 
then, if anything should happen to Ike, 
Ruby’'ll only get her thirds ; but if they adopt 
that ’ere young one, ship-shape and accordin’ 
to law, it’s as good as if it was reely their 
own.” 

No mercenary motive influenced the ten- 
der heart of Ruby. Her long-pent moth- 
erliness went out to the beautiful and 
friendless boy. Isaac smiled with a certain 
mannish solidity, as Mistress Rogers, in the 
poorhouse kitchen, regarded Ruby fondling 
the child, and said;*“‘ Now don’t they make 
a pooty pictur’?” 

It was a pretty picture. Ruby’s hair was 
black, and her solidly molded face wore that 
variety of complexion which some call 
“‘ strawberries-and-cream,” but which envious 
and faded matrons said was “ Injun-like.” 
The rosy flaxen-haired boy, nestling against 
her cheek, looked like a cherub out of one 
of Murillo’s pictures. The mature beauty of 
the woman, her face suffused with a newly 
awakened affection, glorified the tender grace 
of the infant’s head, now pillowed on her 
cheek. 

For once, Isaac had sided with his brother- 
in-law. He did not approve of Ruby’s plan 
for adopting the child. He thought it would 
“only be a pesky bother about the house”; 
besides, if Nathan disapproved of the scheme, 
he would dislike the boy, and would make 
trouble for him in the house as he grew up. 

“I can defend the child, if you can’t,” 
said Ruby, with flashing eyes. ‘Let Nath 
Sawyer ever lay a finger on my child, and 
I'll make him sorry to the end of his life.” 

So, with the arguments which a strong- 
hearted and loving wife can use, Ruby had 
her way. The boy, unconscious of the great 
change in his destiny which was now taking 
place, was adopted into the comfortable 
household of the Grindles. The elder sister 





of the family looked coldly upon the new- 
comer. Nathan took no pains to conceal 
his disgust. Isaac, bland and yielding, said, 
“T hope you'll never be sorry for it, Ruby.” 
But the child throve apace. 


Il. 


Winter melted into spring, and the short 
New England summer gave place to another 
winter. It was a cold and wintry night when 
Ruby and Isaac sat on the side of the bed 
in their plainly furnished room in the Grindle 
mansion. All day long the snow had fallen 
on the rocky land, and into the angry sea. 
Now the icy edges of the harbor were grind- 
ing against the shore, and the black water 
was streaked in long patches by the moon- 
light. The spruces and firs stood grim and 
dark against the pallid hills, over which the 
snow blew in thin drifts. Across the icy 
tide of the Bagaduce the town of Fairport 
gleamed white in the light of the moon. It 
was a typical New England winter night—a 
study in black and white. It was a contrast 
of the deepest darkness and the most ghastly 
whiteness of light. 

In doors, the farm chamber was cheery and 
dim. A drift-wood fire burned low on the 
brick-laid hearth, reddening the old-fashioned 
andirons, and shedding a glow on the whit- 
ened wall. The child slept in a crib near 
the only window, through the green paper 
shade of which an irregular row of pinholes 
let in small rays of moonlight, which dazzled 
from the snow without. On the bedstead, 
covered with a patchwork quilt of blue and 
white, sat Isaac, his handsome blonde face 
wet with tears, and his arm _half-clasping 
Ruby’s waist. 

“Oh, Isaac, Isaac!” she sighed. ‘“Thisis 
dreadful, dreadful! I wish you had never 
toldme. I’d sooner have died thinking that 
the baby’s father was dead and gone, like 
poor Emmy; or that he had wandered off 
into foreign parts, and never would come 
back any more; and now to think that he is 
really and truly your own child. Oh, Isaac, 
why did you ever tell me?” 

There were no tears in Ruby’s eyes, and 
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she placed her hands, toil-worn and yet shape- 
ly, on her husband’s shoulders, and pushed 
him away from her. 

“J thought you ought to know, Ruby,” 
the husband answered, as he tried vainly to 
look into her face, now coldly averted from 
him. “I thought you ought to know. No- 
body in the world had a better right to know 
than you; and I’d sooner that nobody in the 
world should ever know but you. Can’t you 
forgive me, Ruby? I should have been a 
better man if I’d’a’ known you then. I nev- 
er was wild. Even Nath wouldn’t say that 
of me.” 

He had caught a glance from her eyes. 
She had not dared to look him in the face— 
that handsome face which she had so long 
admired and loved; the handsomest face, 
as she had often secretly whispered to her- 
self, that there was in the world. She did 
not dare to trust herself to look into those 
wonderful blue eyes. 

“Say you'll forgive me, Ruby, love. I’ve 
made a clean breast of it. Few other fel- 
lows would have done as much. But I 
could not have you trust me so when I felt 
that I did not deserve it. So I up and told. 
And now you won’t forgive me. I ’most 
wish I’d never told on myself.” 

Ruby told on him a reproachful glance, 
and then silently gazed into the smoldering 
fire of drift-wood. 

“What will the neighbors say ?” 

“Why, you wouldn’t tell them, would 
your Why, Ruby!” and the man seemed to 
forget, for the moment, that he was a suitor 
for pardon. 

“No; but I didn’t know but that you 
would think it your duty to tell the minister ; 
and you know the parson is dreadful leaky. 
No; I shouldn’t want the minister to know, 
nor the neighbors to know, that I have been 
coaxed into adopting my own husband’s 
child. Oh, Isaac, Isaac! what a shameful 
thing!” and the wife’s face grew darker in the 
lowering firelight. 

“Ruby! Ruby! 


How can you have the 
face to say you were coaxed to adopt the 
baby? Didn’t I stand out agin it? Didn’t 
Nath say you were so dreadful set in your 





way that you would have that child, if all 
creation was agin you? And now you say 
you were coaxed to take him in. Oh, Ruby!” 

“But you might have told me that he was 
your baby, Isaac.” 

“T should have told you, Ruby, if I had 
known you as well then as I do now.” And 
Isaac dropped his eyes and drew her closer 
toward him. Ruby resisted, turning her face 
away. Shewasobdurate. Her husband, he 
in whom she had trusted, had deceived her, 
had concealed his sin from her. 

“Oh, I can’t! I can’t!” she cried. Then, 
holding her head in her hands, she added, 
“Tt has come on me so sudden-like. You 
must give me time to think.” 

“ All right,” said Isaac, still grasping her 
tightly. “We can send the boy away some- 
where, and nobody’ll ever know anything 
about what’s happened, or what’s the matter.” 

There was a slight stir in the crib by the 
window, and the child, turning in his dreams, 
uttered a low cry and lifted his hands. 

With the motherly instinct strong upon her, 
Ruby hastily disengaged herself from her hus- 
band’s embrace and ran to the child. His 
little dream had passed; and he lay smiling 
in his sleep, his golden hair gleaming on the 
pillow, and one chubby hand half-open on the 
coverlet which Ruby had wrought for him, 
putting into its innumerable stitches and 
patches innumerable loving prayers. Now 
she stood over the unconscious boy, clasping 
her hands and gazing into his face, wherein 
she traced, for the first time in her life, his 
father’s likeness. 

“ How like him he is!” she moaned to her- 
self. And her heart went out to the sleeping 
child. “ How like him he is! Why didn’t 
I see it before?” 

Isaac sat meekly and in silence on the bed- 
side, watching the waves of emotion chasing 
each other over the face of his wife. Wring- 
ing her hands, sighing, and almost groaning, 
Ruby stood over the boy, her heart wrung 
with anguish. 

“ Poor innocent!” she whispered to herself, 
and the tears gushed from her eyes; which 
Isaac, perceiving, took courage to himself. 
She stooped and pressed a passionate kiss 
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upon the lips of the child, dashed the tears 
from her eyes, ran swiftly to her husband, 
fell upon his neck, and cried, “For his sake, 
my darling, I forgive everything.” 

A gusty blast roared up the chimney, 
whirling the fire of drift-wood into a cheery 
blaze. The nine-o’clock bell rung out from 
the Fairport steeple, its waves of sound rising 
and falling across the wintry tide. Ruddy 
shadows crept up the whitewashed wall, and 
the firelight flickered over the child’s crib, 
by the side of which man and wife stood 
talking far into the night. 


ITI. 


Again the spring had come; and drinking 
in the balmy fragrance of opening buds of 
beech and birch, and enjoying the luxury of 
being out of doors without discomfort, the 
Grindle family, their day’s work done, were 
grouped on the wooden platform which cov- 
ered the space betwixt the house and the 
down-shelving edge of the bluff. The air 
was humid with warmth and moisture; and 
in the hollows of the planks, warped by the 
suns of many summers, stood little pools of 
water from a recent shower. The sky was 
white and tender, and @ive little reflections 
in the narrow pools on the platform. The 
waters of the bay, gray and white in the gath- 
ering twilight, their outer rim hidden in the 
mist, were streaked with flocks of sea-fowl; 
and other clouds of these birds flew twitter- 
ing from inland over the heads of the group 
on the platform, and, with much discussion 
and debate, dropped upon the placid wave. 

“ Are they coots, Ike?” asked Ruby, fol- 
lowing with her eyes the graceful flight of 
the birds from land to sea. 

“Coots, Ruby,” replied Isaac. “ And it’s 
a sure sign that the heart of winter’s broke. 
The last of the wild geese, I rather guess, 
went over yesterday. I heard ’em honking 
in the air all day.” 

So saying, the strong man lifted the child 
in his arms, tossing him in the air, telling him 
to fly with the coots, and light in the water 
for the night. Nathan looked blackly at 
the big joyous man and the laughing boy. 





“Such nonsense!” he muttered to him- 
self. 

The gate in the tall board fence which 
separated the yard of the Grindle house from 
the village street was opened, and Elkanah 
Woods, town constable, entered, with an air 
of mingled importance and uneasiness. 

‘What luck fishing, to-day?” cried Isaac, 
heartily. ‘‘ They say the first run of mackerel 
will be in the bay in a week or two; but I 
don’t think it: it’s too early.” 

“T’ve got suthin’ more important for you 
than fishin’, Ike Grindle,” said the consta- 
ble, with preternatural solemnity. “ Suthin’ 
that’ll hurt me wuss than it will you, to hand 
out. But dooty’s dooty, and I can’t go agin 
the law.” 

“Why, what in all natur’ have you got?” 
said Isaac, in a daze. 

Taking a long paper from his pocket, 
Elkanah said, “I’ve got a warrant for you to 
appear before Squire Bakeman, to answer to 
a perfectly dreadful charge.” _ 

“And what is the charge?” asked Isaac, 
with a sudden shaking of his heart. 

“ Bein’ as there’s ladies present,” said 
Elkanah, with a perceptible blush mantling 
his weather-beaten cheek, “youll excuse 
me from namin’ it. But the complaint says 
that there’s proofs in writin’, signed by your 
own name, that you hev acknowledged your- 
self to be the parent of poor Emmy Kench’s 
child. It galls me awful to say as much, 
Ike ; but thet’s what the complaint sez.” And 
Elkanah mopped his honest brow in sheer 
desperation and discomfort. 

“‘ Who brings this complaint?” demanded 
Isaac. 

“ Wal, ez near as I can make out, it’s your 
brother Nath,” replied the constable. 

Nathan Sawyer had slunk back into the 
huddled group of the family when this dia- 
logue began; but now, elbowing his way out, 
he advanced, and said sullenly, ‘ Yes, Ike, I 
made the complaint. Something had to be 
done for the honor of the family, you see. 
It wouldn’t do, you see, to have a mother- 
less brat in the house, and nobody knowin’ 
who he belongs to.”» And the man shame- 
facedly turned away. 
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Isaac, without looking at his wife, whose 
eyes had all this time been fixed on the rest- 
less face of Nathan, said to Elkanah, as if 
resignedly, “‘ Well, go on; I’ll follow you.” 

The child ran gleefully out of the knot of 
people in which he had hidden, and cried, 
“Me, too, papa.” At this, Nathan’s wife threw 
her apron over her head, and sobbed audibly. 

Ruby had not taken her indignant and 
wrathful gaze from Nathan Sawyer’s face. 
When the child ran to his father and clutched 
him by the skirt of his coat, Ruby swallowed 
a great sob, and, with one swift step toward 
Nathan, shook her finger at him and cried: 

“What do you care for the honor of the 
Grindle family—you, the leavings and empty- 
ings of the Sawyers? What do you care for 
the honor of the family—you, who have just 
gone and blazed abroad the only thing that 
could have done any dishonor to this family, 
in which you are no better than an inter- 
loper? If anybody’s dishonored in this fam- 
ily, I am! If anybody’s to be unforgiving, 
I am that one! But I have known of this 
If anybody 
has been outraged, Iam that one! And yet, 
I forgave Ike long ago, long ago. I forgave 
Ike when I first knew of his sin. I bear 
him no ill thought.” And here she choked 
with an involuntary sob. 

Isaac looked on with tears standing in his 
great blue eyes. The group on the platform 
was hushed as death. Even the child stood 
dumb. She went on: 

“And you dare to denounce my husband! 
—the husband of my love, whose most secret 
thought is known to me; you dare to talk 
about the honor of a family!—the family 
whose only disgrace you are trying to pub- 
lish far and wide. Get down upon your cow- 
ardly knees, Nath Sawyer, and beg the par- 
don of a man whose shoes you are not worthy 
totouch! If there was anything to forgive, 
I forgave it. Get down, I say, and ask him 
to forgive you—you, the meanest thing that 
crawls—an informer!” 

She paused, and the hot blood which 
crimsoned her face ebbed and flowed in 
waves which chased each other from fore- 
head to chin. Nathan hung his head, and 


thing for months and months. 





muttering something about the fury of a 
woman’s tongue, sidled into the house. 
Turning to the constable, Ruby demanded 
of him if it was necessary that her husband 
should go with him, then and there, to the 
office of the justice. Elkanah, evidently re- 
lieved by anything that would change the 
temper of the moral atmosphere, said: 

“Land sakes alive, Mis’ Grindle! there 
ain’t no manner of haste. Let Ike come 
down to-morrer and see the Squire. I'll go 
bail for Ike, that he ain’t a-goin’ to run away.” 

“Run away!” repeated Ruby, scornfully ; 
“run away! If anybody runs away, it’ll be 
that sneak—Nath Sawyer. He looks scared 
enough to run and hide himself anywhere.” 
And Ruby smiled grimly. 

“Wal, I reckon he’s scared enough to 
withdraw his complaint,” said Elkanah. 
‘“‘ And ef I was he, I’d rather do that than 
hev another such a dressin’ daown as you just 
gin him. Land sakes alive, Mis’ Grindle! 
but you did peel him!” And Elkanah gaz- 
ed admiringly at Ruby. Possibly he thought 
of Mrs. Elkanah Woods, whose sharp tongue 
was the terror of Murchville, and the one 
thing of which Elkanah stood in awe. 

The sun went down in the clouds and 
mists of evening, and a chilly breeze was 
blowing up the bay when the family went in- 
doors. The village constable, as he slowly 
descended the hill, said to himself: 

“She’s the all-afiredest smartest woman on 
Penobscot Bay, I swan to man.” 

Then, as if alarmed lest some wandering 
sprite had heard his profane soliloquy, Elka- 
nah glanced furtively around and hastened 
his steps toward home. 

Within, Isaac and his wife sat on the bed- 
side, as they had often sat before, and a fire 
of spruce brush crackled in the low fireplace, 
for the air of the lagging spring was damp 
and chill. The boy slept in his crib by the 
window. The “rote” of the sea came up 
dreamily from the shores of the bay, and the 
low wash of waves murmured against the 
rocky beach below. Heavy footsteps sound- 
ed along the entry and up the stairs. The 
chamber door swung open, and Nathan Saw- 
yer, without ceremony, strode into the room. 
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He was in his shirt-sleeves, and his face bore 
marks of recent mental conflict. 

“T have been havin’ it out with Priscilla,” 
he said, doggedly. ‘Priscilla, she thinks 
that I ought to withdraw that complaint. 
Wal, you see it wasn’t exactly a complaint, 
but it was a sort of an information. I 
thought it my bounden duty, as a member 
of the family, let alone bein’ a member of 
the church, to have the thing fixed up ac- 
cordin’ to law. Priscilla, she thinks no; you 
two, I s’pose, think no. Wal, I don’t want 
any hard feelin’s in the family.” And here 
the man paused awkwardly. 

“Go on,” said Ruby, calmly; “go on, Nath- 
an Sawyer, and tell us what you propose to 
do next.” She turned to her husband, who 
looked gloomily into the fire. 

“Wal,” replied Nathan, “I was thinkin’ 
that if Ike was willin’ to give up that note 
that he holds agin me, I’d drop this business, 
and say no more about it.” 

Ruby’s eyes snapped an instant, and she 
said: 

*So you'll hush up the honor of the fami- 
ly for the handsome sum of ninety dollars, 
which you owe Isaac?” And she smiled 
with bitterness. 

“As I said before,” replied Nathan, “I 
don’t want any hard feelin’s in the family; 
and I gave Ike that note, you know, for my 
share of the medder lot, which was Priscilla’s, 
anyhow.” 

“Pshaw!” cried Ruby, “that’s an old 
family quarrel, and one of your own making. 
My husband may do as he pleases; but if I 
were in his place, I would not be party to 
any such bribery to keep silence.” 

Nathan turned his eyes upon Isaac, who, 
with a heavy sigh, rose from the bedside, 
went to a chest that stood in the corner of 
the room, unlocked it, and, taking out a 
leathern pocket-book, selected from its con- 
tents Nathan Sawyer’s note. Then, stand- 
ing before the fire, he said: 

“ Nath, I don’t know whether you can do 
any harm to me and to Ruby and to the 
boy,” and here his voice trembled, and he 
looked toward the crib. “But seeing that 
you have made this offer, man-fashion, I’ll 





take it. Hiere’s the note; and you'll drop 
the whole thing?” 

“Tl go down to the Squire’s to-morrow 
morning, bright and early, and tell him to 
tear up the papers.” So saying, Nathan 
slowly tore up the note into little bits, which 
he carefully put into the fire. 

“Tf I had supposed, Ruby, that you knew 
anything about this,” said Nathan, and here 
he glanced furtively at the sleeping child, 
“T wouldn’t have said a word; but how 
could I have ever supposed that you had 
found it out, and you and Ike living right on 
together just as if nothing had ever hap- 
pened!” 

‘So you thought to make trouble between 
my husband and myself, did you, Nath Saw- 
yer? Well, I never ‘found this out,’ as you 
call it. Ike told me, like an honest man, as 
he is,” and the wife’s voice faltered a little— 
“like an honest man, as he is,” she repeated, 
in aclearer tone, noticing the look of surprise 
that came into Nathan’s face. 

Nathan clumsily backed out of the room, 
latched the door behind him, and went 
down stairs, saying to himself, as he went: 
‘She beats all natur’! He told her, and she 
kept it to herself! Wal, that gets me ever- 
lastingly.” 

Only a faint gleam of light pervaded the 
humble chamber, and the fragrant fire of the 
brush-wood died down into ashes, as husband 
and wife, locked fast hand in hand, stood by 
the side of the sleeping child. 

“‘T suppose poor Emmy’s secret will be all 
over the village to-morrow,” said Isaac, 
gloomily. 

Ruby drew her husband closer to her side; 
then touching the child’s fair forehead with 
her fingers, as if she found exquisite enjoy- 
ment in contact of her hand and his flesh, 
she whispered : 

“This is my child, Ike; my boy, my boy; 
and I will die rather than any harm shall 
ever come to him.” 

And so they stood, whispering with each 
other, while the last red sparks died out in 
the ashes of the fire of brush-wood, and the 
ceaseless murmur of the sea rose and fell in 
the quiet night. Noa Brooks. 
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A FUNERAL IN FLORENCE, 


From the low stuccoed porch, that midway lies 
Between the Baptistery and San Lorenzo, 

I heard a muffled chant roll down the street— 
The solemn dirge of funeral trains in Florence ; 
And, flaring presently, the dripping torches 
Showed the long file of priests and choristers, 
The white-robed maskers, and the sable bier, 

A great rose garland swept across its velvet. 


The gold cross gleamed against the darkened sky, 
The intonation of the solemn chant 

Echoed around; while from across the street 

The ballet-music of a night café 

Clashed on the air, and strangely intermingled ; 
The dance of life, voluptuous, bewildering, 

And for accompaniment the march of death, 
Solemn and slow in time to measured pace; 

And in the midst the young girl still and dead. 


The torches flickered with the ballet-music ; 

Low voices strained in vain for sustained harmony ; 
The maskers swept along in quicker tempo, 
Unwilling feet jostling the bier along— 

A wild, weird dance of death—the roses falling 
From the rose-garland round them, one by one, 
Crushed, as they turned the corner from my sight 
And passed adown the street to San Lorenzo. 


I could not tell if she were young and fair: 
I only knew that she was young and dead; 
And picked a rose all mired from the street— 
A torn white rose—and as I climbed the stair 
I heard the bell toll from the Campanile, 
And drew the massive portal-bars behind me; 
The ballet-music ringing in my ears, 
And in my hand the withered Tuscan flower. 
EDMUND WARREN RUSSELL. 
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A DEAF-MUTE, AND HIS EDUCATION. 


According to the census of 1870, there were 
at that date over sixteen thousand deaf-mutes 
within the limits of the United States. Al- 
lowing for the imperfection of returns, and a 
natural increase, we may safely estimate the 
present number at twenty thousand, or the 
usual ratio of one in every two thousand of 
population. Of this aggregate, three-fourths 
are either too young to begin a course of 
study, or have left school and become ab- 
sorbed in the productive forces of the coun- 
try, while about five thousand are under 
instruction in the forty or more State insti- 
tutions, at a cost per annum of $1,200,000, 
exclusive of investments in buildings and 
property amounting to $6,000,000 more—a 
small army of defectives, requiring for their 
support and education the yearly revenues 
of a province. 

So important an element in human society 
ought to interest both the scientist, who 
seeks the physiological laws governing ab- 
normalism, and the political economist, who 
seeks to know what to do with it. I purpose, 
therefore, in this paper to give the history 
and methods of an art which has had almost 
its entire development within the century 
embracing our natural life. 

Judging from his early and repeated men- 
tion in ancient literature, the deaf-mute has 
been for ages a factor in the problem of hu- 
man society. 

The severe equity of the Hebrew law 
shows a touch of tenderness toward this 
child of sorrow, when it forbids “to curse the 
deaf.” The Justinian Code, the basis of 
modern jurisprudence, recognizes his exist- 
ence, but denies him, in common with the 
insane and imbecile, all civil rights. Lucre- 
tius, in a line of poetry, puts him beyond 
the pale of instruction. St. Augustine, in- 
spired by the prejudices of his time, declares 
that deafness from birth makes faith impos- 
sible, because Paul had written that “ faith 





comes by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God”; and one born deaf can neither hear 
the word, nor learn to read it. Thus de- 
prived of human rights by civil authority, 
and debarred from heaven by the church, 
the deaf-mute became an outcast, a Cain 
without crime, a hoodlum in spite of himself. 

And yet the language of signs, the vernac- 
ular of the deaf and dumb, was well under- 
stood in Rome; so much so that a kingly 
visitor from the borders of the Euxine, see- 
ing a pantomime perform, begged him of 
Nero to be used as an interpreter with the 
nations in his neighborhood at home. The 
deaf-mute sometimes must have elbowed his 
way into the theaters of the imperial city, 
along with the noisy rabble of municipal 
dead-heads, for whom sights and shows were 
provided. And when he clapped his hands 
in glee at the antics of those ancient Humpty- 
Dumpty troupes, it seems strange that some- 
body did not take a hint of the possibilities 
suggested thereby, especially in view of the 
fact that Augustus Czesar had a relative deaf 
from birth, who made great proficiency in 
the art of painting. 

I do not purpose in this paper to follow in 
detail the sporadic attempts at deaf-mute in- 
struction during the long ages previous to 
the advent of the Abbe de l’Epee, him of 
sacred memory. Suffice it to say, that, until 
the sixteenth century, no authenticated in- 
stance of successful effort in this direction is 
known. The venerable Bede, in his ecclesi- 
astical history, mentions, among the miracles 
of St. John of Beverly, how this holy man 
caused a dumb man to speak; but the story 
in its telling smacks strongly of medieval 
credulity. Rodolph Agricola, a native of 
Bafflo, near Groningen, a learned man who 
died in 1485, is the first to mention a deaf- 
mute who had learned to write; but the plen- 
tiful lack of details, as to names, places, and 
methods, leaves us in doubt whether it was 
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not the case of a semi-mute, who had ac- 
quired a knowledge of language before he 


became deaf. 

To Jerome Cardan of Pavia, born in 1501, 
is due the credit of first enunciating the 
fundamental principles upon which the mod- 
ern art of deaf-mute instruction rests; and 
though he did nothing himself toward put- 
ting his theory in practice, his idea bore fruit 
in the subsequent labors of Ponce de Leon 
and Bonet in Spain, of Wallis in England, 
and of Amman in Holland. Says Cardan: 


‘The instruction of the deaf and dumb is difficult, 
but it is possible. The deaf-mute can conceive that 
the word dread, for example, as it stands written, 
represents the object which we point out to him. 
Just as after having seen any object we preserve its 
form in the memory, and can draw a resemblance of 
it, so the deaf-mute can preserve in his mind the 
forms of the written characters, and can associate 
them directly with ideas only by convention; and 
written words can be made to represent ideas by 
convention,” 


This sounds so much like a truism nowa- 
days, that we wonder that it took two thou- 


sand years to find a mouthpiece, and two 
hundred more to be publicly utilized; but in 
an age when a man risked his liberty for say- 
ing “the world moves,” it is not strange, per- 
haps, that philosophers should be a little 
chary of uttering anything which might be 
perverted into heresy. Articulate language 
was looked upon as a divine gift. 

To doubt it was to doubt the scriptural 
genesis of man. It was casting suspicion up- 
on Babel, and the confusion of tongues, and 
might easily be made a Vehmgerichte matter. 

The early experiments to discover the 
original speech of man seem to us ridic- 
ulous as well as cruel. The traveled cock- 
ney, who wrote that even little children three 
and four years old speak French in Paris, 
was a philologist compared with that Phceni- 
cian king who, so the story goes, secluded a 
child from all communication with his kind, 
thinking thereby to get at a primitive speech. 
He made a mute instead. 

It is a wonderment that with the constant 
experience and observation of children learn- 
ing to talk in every household, nobody per- 





ceived speech to be as much an acquire- 
ment as playing the pipe. If Aristotle had 
a baby, he certainly had daily at his knee the 
materials for this deduction. And yet, in the 
nineteenth century, so clever an investigator 
as Max Muller can offer no better explana- 
tion of primitive speech than that “man had 
originally a creative faculty, which gave to 
each conception as it thrilled through his 
brain for the first time a phonetic expression.” 

The derivation of “language” from the 
Latin ingua, “tongue,” shows the lack 
among the ancients of that distinction which 
advancing knowledge requires, and which 
our Saxon vocabulary supplies. Speech now 
specially refers to a system of articulate 
sounds; while language includes all systems 
of symbols which common consent agrees to 
accept as representatives of ideas. These 
symbols may be the “efea pteroenta,” the 
winged words of social intercourse ; they may 
be the written or printed characters which 
preserve to us the wisdom of the past, and 
summarize the daily life of the world in the 
morning papers. They may be the hiero- 
glyphics of Egyptian monuments, the pic- 
ture writing of the Aztecs, the cuneiforms of 
Mesopotamia, or the gestures of the deaf and 
dumb. 

It was this fact in mental philosophy that 
suggested to the Abbe de l’Epee his happy 
device, and that led him to form the germs 
of a language which, in its present state of 
development, is capable of rendering almost 
every phase of human thought. He saw it 
made no difference to thought-commerce 
whether he pronounced the arbitrary symbol 
oublier, to forget, or expressed the primitive 
meaning of the word in the manual sign, 
“ wiping off from the mind”; that the visible 
pressing to the heart would be quite as sig- 
nificant, to young people at least, as the word 
“love”; that horns and the act of milking 
say “cow” as plainly as any combination of 
letters; that the dominant use or feature of 
a thing may, by manual metonomy, substi- 
tute the thing itself; that the pierced hands 
and outstretched arms would tell the sad 
story of the cross far better than “Christ, the 
Anointed.” 
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There is a common but mistaken belief 
that the manual alphabet and the sign-lan- 
guage are one and the same thing; and we 
often hear the remark, “O,I learned the 
sign language when I was a boy,” referring 
to those finger signs so common among lads 
at school, and the pictures of which may be 
found in the back part of Webster’s Una- 
bridged. The manual alphabet is a conven- 
ience rather than a necessity in deaf-mute 
instruction, and has no more connection 
with the language of signs than have the 
type of a printer’s case. In the exercises of 
the class-room it saves the use of slate and 
crayon. In social communication it is a 
facile method of writing in the air. A word 
or sentence spelled with the fingers is as un- 
intelligible to a deaf-mute who has not pre- 
viously been taught its meaning as is the 
same word or phrase written or printed in a 
book. ‘“ C-o-w” spelled with the hand to a 
new pupil puzzles him as much as an alge- 
braic formula. Show him the picture of a 
cow, or perform the pantomine of milking 
before his eyes, and his face brightens up 
with the light of glad recognition. 

Arbitrary alphabets have been in use 
from time immemorial. Sometimes devised 
for amusement, they have generally consti- 
tuted the silent argot of intrigue and conspir- 
acy, and are largely in vogue under despotic 
governments, where walls as well as pitchers 
have ears. Dionysius the tyrant, he of whis- 
pering-gallery fame, is probably responsible 
for the prevalence of secret alphabets and 
gestures in the Sicily of to-day. The suspi- 
cious nature of the former Italian govern- 
ments, when it was almost dangerous for a 
man afflicted with St. Vitus dance to appear 
on the streets, lest his uncontrollable shrugs 
and grimaces be taken for the language of 
conspiracy, was the legitimate inheritance of 
those evil days when imperial power was 
limited only by assassination. People hated 
their rulers; kings despised, yet feared, their 
subjects. Spies were everywhere. A stray 
bit of writing, or a careless word, might cost 
a man his life. Mutual distrust thus bred 
secret means of communication. “If thou 
seest thy friend,” says Bede, “among wily 





deceivers, and wouldst admonish him to be 
wary, show him with the fingers ITI, I, Xx, 
XIX, V, and I, VII, V, which, in the order 
of letters, denoteth caute age.” 

The alphabet generally made use of by 
the deaf and dumb in this country and con- 
tinental Europe is based upon a manual re- 
semblance, more or less perfect, to the Roman 
characters. It is not known who invented 
its present form, but Bonet, in his “Treatise 
on the Art of Teaching the Dumb to Speak,” 
published in 1620, and believed to be the 
earliest writing on the subject, lays great 
stress upon the manual alphabet as a means 
of instruction, and probably perfected its de- 
tails. 

At any rate, De l’Epee found this instru- 
ment ready to his hand; and thus prepared 
for his special work, with two most impor- 
tant aids, namely, the discovery—for it was 
scarcely less—that back of all speech lies 
the thought unconditioned by language, and 
this convenient chirography, he opened at 
Paris, about the year 1760, the first perma- 
nent school for the education of this unfor- 
tunate class. 

If De l’Epee has carried off the world’s 
prix &honneur in this benevolent enterprise, 
it is by virtue of his novel methods, and the 
extraordinary push and energy of his co-la- 
borer and successor, the Abbe Sicard, illus- 
trated by his clever pupil, Massieu, rather 
than by right of primogeniture. In a fair 
distribution of honor, Samuel Heinecke of 
Leipsic, and Thomas Braidwood of Edin- 
burgh, are entitled to large, if not equal, 
shares. 

Each of these philanthropists established 
a school for the deaf and dumb, cotempo- 
raneously with the French institution, and 
each by no suggestion from the other. The 
time, in fact, was ripe for this new departure. 
Public attention had been arrested by re- 
ported successes in individual cases. The 
French Academy had given its sanction to 
the undertaking. If religion inspired the 
movement, political economy soon saw its 
advantages, and Church and State joined 
hands in a moral crusade, not as of old, to 
rescue the Holy Sepulcher, but to rescue hu- 
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man souls from a dominion worse than the 
Saracens. Henceforth it was a question of 
methods rather than of possibilities. 

Since 1760, when the deaf-mute obtained 
general recognition as within the reach of 
science, there have been two systems of in- 
struction struggling for precedence. The 
controversies between their several advocates 
have been sharp, sometimes bitter. The 
differences were radical and apparently irre- 
concilable. 

What is known as the German method was 
inaugurated by Heinecke of Saxony, who, 
lacking the philosophical insight of De l’Epee, 
attached an undue value and importance to 
articulate utterance; and, indeed, went so 
far as to assert that there could be no intel- 
lectual development without it. He there- 


fore directed his energies to the cultivation 
of an artificial or mechanical speech, and his 
system has been quite generally adopted 
among the Teutonic States, and is practiced 
there to this day; while the principles of De 
rEpee, if not his practice in its entirety, have 
obtained possession of the French, English, 


Italian, Scandinavian, and American _insti- 
tutions. Within a few years, a school for 
deaf-mutes, with articulation as a basis of in- 
struction, has been established at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., through the liberality of the late 
John Clark, Esq., and another in New York 
city, so that opportunities for comparison are 
now afforded in our own country and lan- 
guage. 

For the benefit of the readers of the CaL- 
IFORNIAN, I will endeavor as fairly as possi- 
ble to state the merits and defects of the two 
systems, premising, however, that the most 
progressive teachers of the present day adopt 
and practice the best features of each sys- 
tem, while the extreme ground assumed by 
Heinecke has been abandoned by his most 
ardent disciples in Germany. 

It is claimed for the French, or natural 
method as it is sometimes called: 

First—That it is more general in its ap- 
plication, inasmuch as it reaches all deaf- 
mutes. Deafness is sometimes a phase o 
mental abnormalism that is only one remove 
from idiocy ; and every institution has its per- 





centage of pupils who never arrive at a use of 
correct language, and who leave school ut- 
terly unversed in the grammatical structure 
of speech. They have a large vocabulary of 
ideographs; of those simple uninflected 
nouns and verbs which many philologists 
believe to have been the germs of primitive 
speech. They will string these together 
with an odd sprinkling of articles and prep- 
ositions that set at defiance all rules of 
Murray. 

Here is a specimen of such composition, 
of which, however, the meaning is intelligible 
enough: “Man take gun go woods see 
squirrel sitting tree. Man shoot squirrel, 
squirrel fall ground, dog bite squirrel, bring 
man. Man put pocket in, go to home, cook, 
eat, good.” <A moral obliquity and its se- 
quence they will state thus: “ Bad boy say 
lie. God angry, whip boy; go heaven, no.” 
And yet such jargon as this may represent 
years of hard labor. To call it labor lost 
would probably be doing injustice to faithful 
teaching. With no more power of verbal 
expression than the above, there may be a 
moral culture obtained through the language 
of signs which renders the deaf-mute amen- 
able to civil and divine law. He will be able 
to understand much more than he can ex- 
press, just as a person may read Latin and 
French fluently, and yet be quite unable to 
shape his thoughts correctly in those idioms. 
He may have learned a handicraft that will 
afford a means of support, and make him a 
useful and productive citizen of the common- 
wealth. Such results cannot justly be called 
failure. 

A second and larger class includes those 
congenital deaf-mutes of fair ability, who 
represent the average intellect of lads in the 
common schools. They go to make up the 
rank and file of life. On graduation, their 
attainments in language are respectable; not 
wholly free from inelegances of diction, but 
whose use of written language is sufficient 
for all purposes of conversation, and the 
transactions of ordinary business. Their 
knowledge of arithmetic, geography, history, 
etc., is about equal to that of pupils in the 
first and second grades of the San Francisco 
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schools. The lighter literature of books 
and the narrative portions of the Bible are 
open to their understanding. Without the 
power of close reasoning, and ignorant of 
the technologies of science, they are never- 
theless well up in general news. They are 
great readers of the daily papers, especially 
of the telegraphic and items columns ; form 
decided political opinions, and use the bal- 
lot quite as intelligently as the average voter. 
They do not know much about Darwin or 
Herbert Spencer, but they can “evolve” a 
well-made shoe or piece of furniture, which 
is, perhaps, of more consequence to the body 
politic. They become, according to social 
conditions, farmers, mechanics, or laborers; 
marry and rear families; open bank accounts, 
and fulfill all the functions of creditable cit- 
izenship, with no larger proportion of pau- 
perism and crime than will be found in an 
equal number of normal population. These 


two classes represent at least seventy per 
cent. of the pupils in institutions for the deaf 
anddumb. They are admitted to be beyond 
the reach of any system of instruction based 


upon articulation. 

Second—It is claimed on one side, and 
will not be denied on the other, that a far 
greater intellectual culture can be obtained 
in a limited time by the French method. 

The average term of a deaf-mute’s stay in 
school is not over six years. He enters the 
institute ignorant of every means of commu- 
nication, save the few natural gestures which 
love will invent between mother and child. 
He has mental pictures, but no symbols for 
them. He does not know his own name, 
but his companions soon christen him with 
a sign, suggested often by some physical 
feature or peculiarity of dress. Had Crom- 
well been a deaf-mute, his traditional wart 
would have settled his pseudonym. At table, 
our young deaf-mute findsthat certain motions 
bring to his fellows meat, bread, potatoes, 
etc., and he soon learns to make his own 
wants understood in the same way. The 
attrition of minds now begins, of which edu- 
cation is the sequence. He listens to the 
stories of others, and soon assays to narrate 
in broken, incoherent language, like a babe 





learning to talk, his own childish experiences, 
which an older pupil, catching the idea, will 
put in better shape for him. The exercises 
of the class-room are an infinitesimal part of 
the intellectual development which is rapidly 
going on in the more boisterous exercises of 
the play-ground. The news of the day is 
discussed at the dinner-table. The wit and 
wisdom of popular speech become current 
in the vernacular of signs. There are silent 
Selwyns, whose last post-prandial joke is the 
talk of the institution; and mute raconteurs, 
who never lack an audience to wonder at 
the tales of 


** Cannibals that each other eat; 
Of Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 


The phenomena of nature, the miracles of 
meteorology, are explained in graphic ges- 
tures. Moral obligations, the penalties of 
violated law, civil and divine, are recognized; 
and the idea of a God, best comprehended 
under the sweet similitude of fatherhood, 
for the first time takes possession of the soul. 
And all this practical education, with its ele- 
vating tendencies, is acquired before the deaf- 
mute can express more than the simplest 
wants in written language; and while the pu- 
pil of Heinecke is learning the meaningless 
powers of letters, and undergoing a vocal 
culture that has no more effect on the mind 
than the muscular gymnastics of an athlete. 

Third—The education of a deaf-mute by 
the French method is cheaper, and unless it 
can be shown that there is a better way, this 
consideration ought to have some weight. 
It follows from the nature of the German 
system, that instruction must be more indi- 
vidual and special, and at least twice as many 
teachers are required to obtain satisfactory 
results. 

Using the language of signs, one teacher 
can manage from fifteen to twenty pupils; 
while seven or eight will task all the energies 
of an instructor confined to articulation. 

Lip-reading is far more difficult of acquire- 
ment than mere speech. It requires acute 
perceptions to catch the delicate vibrations 
of muscle involved in uttering certain sounds. 
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A person must be near enough to the speak- 
er to look into his mouth and note the position 
of the tongue and lines of the lip—no easy 
thing in these days of mustache and beard. 
It will be readily seen, then, that class-teach- 
ing to a great extent, and lectures entirely, 
must be dispensed with. For this reason, 
the best results are often obtained by home 
instruction under the care and guidance of a 
devoted mother or governess. 

Undoubtedly the finest lip-reader in Amer- 
ica is a daughter of an ex-Governor of Rhode 
Island, a young lady who lost her hearing 
at the age of three or four years, and who 
was never in a school for the deaf and dumb 
except as a visitor. 

The objections to the French system are: 

First—That it cultivates rather than re- 
presses what is known in the profession as 
“deaf-mutisms,” or those peculiarities of ex- 
pression which come from the literal transla- 
tion of idioms; that it stimulates the habit 
of thinking in signs, compelling the deaf- 
mute to translate what he reads into signs 
before the words become cognitions; where- 
as, a person cannot be said to be master of 
a speech until he can think in its symbols. 

With rare exceptions, every deaf-mute, how- 
ever well educated, will, in the course of a 
page of written discourse, betray his in- 
firmity by the use of some word or phrase, 
not ungrammatically, perhaps, but not idio- 
matic. By the casual reader it would be 
pronounced the work of a foreigner, strug- 
gling with the difficulties of our English 
tongue; to the practiced eye of a teacher it 
has a deeper significance, and reveals an ab- 
normalism inherent to the deaf-mute mind. 
The same “ deaf-mutisms ” crop out in arti- 
ficial speech, that we find in the written lan- 
guage of Sicard’s pupils. The reason is 
evident: in both, the eye has to substitute 
the ear, and no one sense can do the work 
of another. The eye may be trained to 
read the motions of the lips or the hands— 
in either case it is a sign-language; but the 
cognitions thus obtained are not the same as 
those derived through the ear. A blind man 
talks glibly of colors, but one need not be 


told that his conception of red, for instance, 
VoL. IV—26. 





is unlike that of a seeing person. The writ- 
ten formulas of the senses may be inter- 
changeable ; their cognitions are not. Here, 
then, is the radical and irremediable differ- 
ence between the congenital deaf-mute and 
the hearing child—a difference which no sys- 
tem of education is competent wholly to re- 
move. 

As inter-translation of languages is consid- 
ered one of the best means of culture in all 
advanced schools, it will not be necessary to 
take up the other member of the objection. 

Second—That the French system does 
not free the deaf-mute from that isolation 
engendered from his misfortune; that the 
use of pencil and paper for all the inter- 
course of life is a cumbersome substitute for 
the “living speech,” and practically cuts him 
off from social delights, and drives him to 
seek the society of his fellow-unfortunates, 
where his abnormal tendencies and use of 
inverted language are confirmed and inten- 
sified. 

That there is an element of truth in this 
objection cannot be denied; but it is part of 
the sorrowful burden which the child of si- 
lence is compelled to bear. 

There is something common to all the 
world which he can never know. On his 
deadened ear the multitudinous voices of life 
and nature fall unheeded. He dwells an 
unwilling and enforced hermit in the very 
centers of trade and commerce. In this 
busy world, few people have time or inclina- 
tion to stop and write a conversation. 
Neither do they care to study out the slow 
and painful speech of one taught articula- 
tion. Curiosity leads one now and then to 
test the acquirements of the deaf, but it is 
done in the same wearisome commonplaces, 
rarely extending beyond a dozen well-worn 
questions. No wonder that the deaf-mute 
loves to meet those who can converse with 
him in his own beautiful and expressive lan- 
guage, compared with which our speech 
seems dead and cold. 

But that such indulgence impairs his use 
of written language is not true. One might 
as well say that Luther was unable to defend 
his Wittenburg theses in Latin, because he 
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chose to employ his mother tongue in the 
intimacies of domestic life. 

The foregoing we believe to be an honest 
statement of the arguments for and against 
the method adopted—wisely, we think—in 
American schools for the deaf and dumb; 
but, on the other hand, those who pooh-pooh 
at the German system are probably little 
aware of what patience and skill have done 
in the way of cultivating an artificial speech. 
A method, though based upon an untenable 
philosophy, that has held its ground for a 
hundred years, and that, in a modified form, 
has of late become aggressive, cannot be 
barren of results. 

There are many children made deaf by 
disease, after they have obtained a knowl- 
edge of speech. Unless cultivated, this 


knowledge is speedily lost; they are classed 
in the profession as “‘semi-mutes.” The dis- 
tinction between them and the congenitally 
deaf is marked, and in comparing methods 
of instruction should never be lost sight of. 
The semi-mute is normal in his habits of 
thought. 


He generally takes quickly to the 
use of idiomatic language. His vocal organs, 
having once been exercised, can continue or 
resume something of -their natural office, 
though always in an imperfect way. 

To all such, articulation with lip-reading is 
something more than an accomplishment, and 
should be taught. <A few will be brought 
into general communication with the world. 
More will be able to understand their imme- 
diate and familiar associates. 

A small percentage of the congenitally 
deaf, with unusual flexibility of the vocal or- 
gans, and remarkable powers of perception, 
may, by large expenditure of time and labor, 
be taught to use the limited vocabulary that 
is needed for the little retail business of life. 
It is almost incredible how small a stock of 
words and phrases will serve this purpose. 
And if it is objected that the use of a mechan- 
ical instrument is gained at the expense of 
something better, yet many a mother would 
be willing to sacrifice a trifle of higher culture 
in her silent child to hear him say the tender 
phrase, “I love you,” uttered in harsh, un- 
musical tone though it may be. It is to be 





hoped that no reader of this article will ever 
be called upon to experience the grief attach- 
ing to a deaf-mute child of his own. Never. 
theless, it may not be uninteresting to know 
what to do with it, in case of such misfor- 
tune. 

In the first place, the single-handed alpha- 
bet should be learned by the whole family, 
and taught to the child. Supply him with 
slate and pencil, and books containing pic- 
tures of domestic animals, and utensils, with 
the name printed beneath. Point to a cat, 
for instance, and to the printed word; then 
spell “c-at” on the fingers. Write the 
word on the slate, and guide his little fingers 
in making a copy. Point to the cat and the 
word written or printed, nodding the head 
as an intimation that they mean the same 
thing. 

Now rub out the word and point to the 
cat, telling the child to write the symbol or 
spell it. A little patience and iteration will 
serve to establish in his mind the relation- 
ship between idea and word. 

Put the cat in the closet or out of doors; 
then spell “c-a-+t,” and look around the room 
as if in search of it. The child will run and 
bring the animal. Show by look and act 
that you are pleased with his success. 

Thus build up a vocabulary of names, in- 
cluding all the familiar and tangible objects 
of domestic life. After he has once well 
learned the name of a thing, always spell the 
word in referring to the article. 

Now take two apples, one decidedly sweet, 
the other very sour. Taste one; smack the 
lips, and nod the head approvingly. Let 
the child taste it. Then write, ‘A sweet 
apple.” Taste the other; purse up the lips, 
and wrinkle the face as if you had taken a 
dose of vinegar. Let the child taste it, and 
write, “A sour apple.” Proceed thus with 
hard, soft, long, short, good, bad, etc., teach- 
ing these adjectives by sharp contrasts; the 
colors white, black, red, and so forth. 

An intelligent child will soon begin to in- 
quire the name of everything he sees, and 
apply his adjectives. If there is a school in 
the neighborhood, let him attend for an hour 
or two a day. Set copies of sentences for 
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him to imitate, first on the slate, afterwards 
with pen and paper. Let these sentences be 
such as are easily illustrated by natural mo- 
tions; as, “A child sleeps in a bed,” “A 
boy drinks water.” If the child has lost his 
hearing by disease after he has acquired 
some knowledge of speech, the greatest 
pains should be taken to preserve that 
knowledge, and the work must be begun at 
once. Practice him frequently in the clear, 
distinct utterance of the words and sentences 
he may have learned, guarding especially 
against that muffled tone, and running of 
words together, which follow deafness so 
quickly. In communication, use full and 
complete sentences, and compel him to re- 
peat them from your lips. 

Do not mouth or distort the face, but 
speak slowly, and with the natural motions 
of the lips well emphasized. As soon as 
possible, exercise him in reading. 

Thus, without much science or experience, 
but with the patience and ingenuity which 
love possesses, much valuable time will be 
saved, and the child helped onward towards 
that broader and higher education which a 
well-organized institution offers. 

A word of consolation to you, O sorrow- 
ing fathers and mothers, and I have done. 
To gloss the affliction of deafness would be 





unwise and dishonest. As an element to 
mental development it is simply appadling. 
It debars from all that tender culture that 
begins at the cradle, and through childhood 
and youth, caress and care must be love’s 
language. Music and the rythmic cadence 
of words to him can have no meaning. It 
cuts off at once and forever the parents’ fond 
and ambitious hopes. The avenues of fame 
are closed to the deaf. In the world’s great 
epics he can take no part; but in those do- 
mestic idyls of love and faith and hope and 
charity, in those hearthstone heroisms of 
patient endurance and self-negation, he may 
stand out the foremost figure. 

Human life and its results are not to be 
judged by scope. The geometric circle of a 
handbreadth’s radius is as perfect as that 
which encircles a world with its zone; and 
so the voiceless one, who, taking that most 
imperfect of all things, a natural heart, in- 
scribes within it the divine circle of truth 
and love, is not least in the sight of God, 
though his influence may never have ex- 
tended beyond the hearthstone. Ifthe reach 
of his opportunities is limited, yet in the 
sphere of his activities there are the mate- 
rials out of which come soul-knowledge and 
character. If he can not make poems, he 
can live them. WARRING WILKINSON. 
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California, musically named, crowned with 
so many wildling flowers of field, ravine, 
and hight, possesses as yet no garden-art. 
There is here no widely recognized and 
pleasurable triumph of gardens for their own 
sake; no unsullied successes of hybridizers 
of lilies, growers of seedling roses, believers 
in flower-shows each month of the year’s glow- 
ing circle. These things must come slowly, 
with wealth and leisure, and with the general 
development of other horticultural pursuits. 

Gardening, as an art, needs quite as much 
study, if one would properly succeed with 





it, as is required to have choice music in 
one’s house, or nice yachts to sail in, or 
swift horses for driving and riding, or fine 
hounds to course with. It offers many 
pleasures, and of varied grades. ‘The need- 
ed expenditure can rise to almost any figure, 
as the departments of the gardening estab- 
lishment are increased. The millionaire can 
find endless enjoyment in the living land- 
scape-pictures which grow up under his 
thought and skillful direction; and the man 
of lesser means can produce the same beauty 
on a smaller scale. 
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The perfect and typical garden, the world 
over, is the result of human love for both 
fruit and flowers. No distinct line is drawn. 
An old pear-tree is picturesque; the scarlet 
buds of the apricot, pink-tinted quince flow- 
ers, and fragrant apple blossoms are floral 
triumphs; fig leaves and olive boughs may 
even find place on the lawn; the purple ame- 
thyst and beryl of grapes—clusters peeping 
through luxuriant leaves—is surely a source 
of as much artistic pleasure as one can gain 
from damask roses and heavy petaled dahl- 
ias. The perfect garden has many depart- 
ments, none of which are in any wise neg- 
lected. There are rosariums, and lily beds, 
and a corner for chrysanthemums, and nooks 
for pansies, and places where shrubs are 
massed. In Europe, names are found for 
each of these departments, and for many 
others. The pinetum is devoted to conifers, 
or trees with resinous sap; the aquarium 
contains water-plants, and is very pleasant 
when a true water-garden; the arbustum is 
occupied with shrubs; the arboretum proper 
is for trees; the vine-garden has ivies, species 
of vitis, and vines of various countries. In 
each of these departments the class named 
is predominant; but (and here the true art is 
revealed) they must all be so arranged as to 
form a part of a harmonious whole. 

If, as an enthusiast must surely wish, plant- 
houses and conservatories can be had, an- 
other realm is revealed. One house can be 
devoted to orchids, another to cacti, others 
to ferns, succulents, camellias, azaleas, heaths, 
foliage plants, palms, begonias, and many 
other fine classes. With the growth of all 
these, the artistic arrangement and the ex- 
cellence in growth displayed are most impor- 
tant. Conservatories should furnish flowers 
for each day in the year, and the plant- 
houses attached should each express its dis- 
tinct and beautiful meaning. The propagat- 
ing houses should be so managed as to keep 
the grounds amply supplied, without waste or 
worry, with a succession of bloom and foliage. 
And it takes a great deal of care and judg- 
ment to do this. Knowledge and patience 
must go hand in hand with an abiding and 
tireless enthusiasm on the part of the gar- 





dener. Ifa wealthy man were searching for 
some one to create landscape forms, and 
beautify his chosen home with bloom, fra- 
grance, shades of emerald, he should choose 
the gardener of culture, of education, of bo- 
tanical knowledge, and of personal affection 
for plants. For there are some men who 
can coax and persuade flowers into all sorts 
of sudden wonders. 

The first lesson for people to learn is, that 
each home must have a garden. The second 
lesson is, that it need not be costly, to give a 
constant pleasure. But the most important 
lesson of all is the old lesson of prudence, 
of not being hasty, of cutting according to 
your cloth, as the saying is. A small garden 
well kept is better for one’s self, and has a 
better moral effect upon the outside world, 
than a grand place gone at last to ruin, or 
spasmodically taken care of. An acre gar- 
den can be made to keep many men en- 
ployed, and bless hundreds of the sick and 
poor and friendless with cream-tinted roses, 
frail cups of anemones, star-eyed delphin- 
iums, and hosts of old-time favorites, here 
to be nameless. A plot but ten feet square, 
if sunnily located, and of rich, kindly soil, 
can be developed into so dainty a flower- 
nook that passers by shall smile, and feel 
warm-hearted towards the world for many 
hours after. The cherished and successful 
garden becomes a social element in the life of 
a community; it is the type of order, beauty, 
usefulness, triumphs of eternal good; it sets 
forth hourly to all the world those harmoni- 
ous laws of form, color, and fragrance which 
have appealed in every age to the art and 
literature of humanity. 

Because soil and climate have given Cali- 
fornians so many advantages in making ar- 
tistic gardens, it is to be hoped that they will 
not content themselves with being merely 
optimistic talkers, sybaritic revelers in cli- 
mate; but will patiently endeavor to make 
the gardens of the Pacific coast pre-eminent 
for their loyalty to landscape arts, their 
truth to the requirements of the age and place, 
their splendid successes, and their wise origi- 
nality. Let us be an out-door, garden-lov- 
ing, horticulturally inclined people, in these 
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years to come: not imitating too servilely 
from the gardens of more rigorous climes; 
but having here in well-guided but untram- 
meled perfection a school of landscape- 
gardening second to none other in the world. 

Already one begins to find the promise of 
coming garden-art. It is not so much in the 
cities as it is in the towns, and villages, and 
fragrant nooks in the heart of the pine-clad 
hills. San Francisco, though it has florists, and 
many gardens, and a profusion of flowers on 
grand occasions, is not intensely floricultural. 
The few flower-shows that have been held 
here were rather hap-hazard, ill-advised, and 
badly managed affairs, in which the plants were 
not more than half-labeled; the wealthy am- 
ateurs were notably absent; and professional 
jealousies of a few plant-growers were brought 
vividly and unpleasantly to the front. San 
Francisco likes to talk about flowers; but her 
enthusiasm is a trifle antique, pedantic, and 
conventional. San Rafael, Oakland, San 
José, Santa Barbara, and any one of a dozen 
other places could fairly shame and bewilder 
her with their revelations of “garden-art,” 
for careful, painstaking, and accurate labor 
with that queen of flowers, the rose. No 
other group of people anywhere on the Pa- 
cific coast have done so much as the Santa 
Barbara rosarians. Within the past two 
years, their well-earned success and fine en- 
thusiasm and hearty self-helpfulness are not- 
able, and should act as a tonic to this sleepy 
peninsular city, which is so large, and so in- 
different to horticultural progress. In the 
coming days, the use of trees, shrubs, hardy 
vines, and grass will turn the desolate sand- 
hills into charming garden-homes. It is only 
the most ignorant neglect and selfish stupid- 
ity which prevent newer streets of San Fran- 
cisco from being made into pleasant locust- 
lined avenues, to check the wind-blown 
sands, and to make this a more genial world 
in which to live. 

But while a few hopeful ones are preach- 
ing and trying to practice such reforms in the 
cities of the State, the rural and suburban 
dwellers have begun the beautiful work. In 
these autumn days, the parents and children 
are planning for new gardens; are buying 





seeds and bulbs; are gathering the autumn 
asters, chrysanthemums, and immortelles, for 
gifts of an hour, remembrance of a lifetime. 
Though their gardens are now small, and 
limited in variety, yet the children thus train- 
ed in the alphabet of blossoms will hereafter 
shape them into whole sonnets, lyrics, and 
epics of the future. This one shall make in 
the heart of some great city a garden-nook, 
perfect as a milk-white cameo; to that one 
it shall be given to weave flower-bells, trail- 
ing vines, and traceries of fern and foliage in 
the midst of sloping hills, by the ripple of 
a glimmering stream and the laughter of 
waterfalls; in the hands of yet another, with 
wealth and judgment his, all the multitudi- 
nous notes of Nature’s vegetable world shall 
be shaped to a supreme utterance, a land- 
scape almost as perfect as that which was 
planted in the garden of Eden. If only the 
children of California will learn to love the 
flowers of earth, the floricultural triumphs of 
the next century will center in this State, 
and cluster about the palaces of our coming 
realm. 

It is time to begin in good earnest the 
planning for that coming garden. Only a 
few more weeks of this golden autumnal 
weather, and the dark rain-clouds will rise 
from the south, and drift through our hollow 
cafons, and fill the broad vales, and moisten 
the brown stubble-fields till they brighten in- 
to emerald. Already the orchards are grow- 
ing leafless; and busy hands gather the Bald- 
wins, Newtown Pippins, and Winter Pear- 
main apples, and hard-cored Easter Beaurre 
pears. Time, high time, to consider thy 
garden, lover of bloom, believer in the saint- 
liness of lilies, the music of hyacinth bells, 
the delight of the earliest yellow crocus, and 
rich purple anemone peeping shyly through 
the damp soil in February and March. 

The shrubs must soon be pruned. The 
horticultural manuals are dull and weak, and 
rather hopeless reading. Imagine a person 
going out to prune a rose-bush, and sitting 
down beside it with shears in one hand and 
the “ Professional Gardener’s Handbook of 
Pruning” in the other, trying to spell out the 
process, as one would look for words in a 
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dictionary. One may read the manuals 
somewhat, but it is best to live in the garden, 
and watch the plants grow. Then, standing 
beside the rose-bush in autumn, you shall 
know its needs, and guide it rightly, and 
help its innate desire to blossom freely and 
beautifully. For in the nature of plants, as 
in the nature of human beings, there is a de- 
sire, oft thwarted, oft ill-guided, but never 
quite lost—a desire to “make the best of 
themselves.” 

The liberal and judicious application of 
the most approved fertilizers to the surface 
of the garden beds is properly the next op- 
eration after pruning. It is quite marvelous 
to observe how much one can strengthen 
poor or worn-out soils, and ameliorate those 
of a harsh and stiff nature, until by constant 
care that rich, friable, easily worked combi- 
nation, retentive of moisture, yet easily 
drained, is secured. The dwellers near the 
hills must gather up the precious layers of 
decayed leaves and vegetable matter from 
the hollows of the shady ravines where ferns 
find happy homes. The turf from old pas- 
tures, fertile dust from the highway, sifted 
sand from the nearest stream, tufted moss 
from the forests, (for hanging baskets) and 
many other needs of the garden world must 
be obtained as opportunity offers, and stored 
up for use. After awhile, one will learn how 
to make a compost-heap, taking the clippings 
of vine and bush, the fallen leaves, the soap- 
suds, and vegetable refuse, and spreading 
it in layers with wood-ashes and bone-dust, 
until the whole is fit for use. Here is con- 
servation of energy exemplified. The same 
vast yet simple laws which rule the changes 
of seas and continents are at work in the 
rod-square garden. Wherefore, be reverent; 
it is no small thing to be absolute ruler of 
the destinies of so precious an epitome. Neg- 
lect your chrysanthemums, and is not the 
Celestial Empire wounded? Leave the irises 
untended, and falls there not a shadow on the 





knightly fleur de lis? Let the roses perish, and 
is not the spirit of poesy from Boccacio to 
Tennyson sore dismayed? Forget the needs 
of the pansies—but who indeed has ever 
forgotten those lovely appealing faces? You 
should meditate on these things while you 
are clearing up the littered walks, and apply- 
ing the best of fertilizers to the waiting soil. 
It may be noted that the people who come 
the nearest to true garden-art in their home- 
nooks are lovers of pictures. There is noth- 
ing like the swift glance of a landscape paint- 
er for combining real glimpses into a no less 
real whole. From many half-suggestions 
the ideal landscape is developed. Effects of 
mingled light and shade, influences and in- 
terdependences of different classes of foli- 
age and forms of growth, are shown best in 
paintings and engravings. No unaided im- 
agination can produce half as good results. 
The bits of combination shown in the il- 
lustrations of the better class of horticultural 
journals are of the same nature, and equally 
helpful. Grow into this mood, and you 


shall not open a magazine, nor read a book 
of travels, nor visit an art gallery, without 
strengthening and broadening the garden 
spirit alike from Thibetan pines and Alpine 


gentians. The foundation of garden-art is 
to know how Nature plants her “wild gar- 
dens,” and groups her indescribable fascina- 
tions of form, color, and fragrance. This is 
the lesson so well and wisely taught by that 
leader in preaching the gospel of the coming 
garden realms, William Robinson of London, 
editor of “The Garden,” author of no end 
of artistic and practical books on horticulture 
in its higher phases. When we study Na- 
ture’s way, there can be no more character- 
less gardens, but each will tell its own sweet 
story of individualism; and the world in that 
millenium will abandon phrenology and 
physiognomy: for to knowa man’s character 
you shall only have to study his garden. 
CHARLES H. SHINN. 
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A SEQUEL To “THE SHADOWS OF SHASTA.” 


CuaptTer III. 
JUST ONE LITTLE SONG, 


Aye, sing that song we loved, love, 
When all life seemed one song; 
For life is none too long, love, 
Ah, love is none too long. 
Then sing that song we loved, love; 
Love, just that one sweet song. 


Aye, life is none too long, love, 
And love is none too long. 
So when above my grave, love, 
Some day the grass grows strong, 
Then sing that song we loved, love; 
Love, just that one sweet song. 


Yea, love is none too long, love; 
And life is none too long. 
So when they bid you sing, love, 
And thrill the joyous throng, 
Then sing this song we love, love; 
Love, just this one sweet song. 


This is the little melody which old Forty- 
nine had taught Carrie to sing in chorus 
with himself at every Christmas eve. This 
is the song that he and his far-away wife had 
agreed to sing together at the hour of mid- 
night, though seas and continents divided 
them. And he, for his part, had kept his 
promise for nearly a quarter of a century. 
He could not or did not know how she had 
kept hers. He only knew that he was gray 
and old and broken now; and the sad refrain 
took on a deeper meaning each year as he 
drew nearer to his grave. 


‘* For love is none too long, love; 
Ah, life is none too long.” 


And yet he still dreamed of the waiting 
young wife, at the door of his western cabin 
home; saw more clearly, it seemed, than ever 
before the little boy baby crowing and reach- 
ing its arms from the cradle; still fondly 





dreamed from day to day, from week to 
week, from month to month, from year to 
year, that he would strike it yet, and return 
and take them to his heart. 

And so the old man struggled on, hoping 
he would strike it yet in that damp, dripping, 
and dreadful oldtunnel. He could not work 
so hard now; and more than once these 
three—the old man, Carrie, and the great 
bony, slobber-mouthed dog—were out of 
bread. And so when they would have noth- 
ing to eat, old Forty-nine was only too apt 
to, by hook or crook, have something to 
drink. 

It was their wretched poverty which drove 
Carrie to singing and dancing once more for 
the miners. This took her to Dosson’s sa- 
loon, and well nigh kept her there too, where 
she had to put up with all the insults of Old 
Mississip, and endure the sneers and inso- 
lence of the reputed heiress, her so-called 
daughter. 

Just about this time young Devine first 
came to this camp. He had not come di- 
rectly to the heart of the Sierra, as the old 
lawyer had desired him. For the grief of 
his mother at their separation made such a 
profound impression on him, and so ap- 
pealed to his filial instincts, that he had re- 
solved to first find his father’s grave, if pos- 
sible; or at least some trace of his life or 
death in the Sierra. 

Singularly enough, he found that he with 
his partner had set out for this same mining 
camp many and many years ago; they—two 
well-dressed, manly, enterprising fellows—had 
entered this camp; so far as he could learn, 
they had never left it. 

On the brow of the hill, looking down 
from the dusty stage-road through the dense 
pines, he met two weary, worn, and bearded 
miners, in shirts and boots. Shirts and boots 
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and beards seemed to be about all that was 
visible of them, while they had their blank- 
ets, picks, pans, and kettles on their backs. 

He stopped these prospecters long enough 
to inquire if they knew a Mr. Devine in that 
camp. And then, while they stood staring at 
him from behind their beards, he proceeded 
to tell how that he with his partner many 
years before had rode into that camp—tall, 
handsome, well-dressed gentlemen—and nev- 
- er were heard of afterwards. 

The two men exchanged glances. Then 
the elder of the two took him by his sleeve, 
led him to the edge of the road, and bowing 
a little to look under the hanging boughs, he 
pointed with his brown and hairy right hand 
away down toward the mouth of the cafion 
to two little white spots by the side of a great 
dead oak on a little rocky ridge, and said: 

“Stranger, thar’s their graves.” 

Seeing how this had moved the young 
man, the younger of the two thought to say 
something kindly; and as the two hoisted 
their packs a little higher on their backs, and 
set their faces up the hill, he said, back over 
his shoulder, as they climbed up the steep 
road: 

“Yes, they died a-leanin’ agin that dead 
tree; and one was a holdin’ of the other 
one’s head, as if to sort o’ help him, like.” 

That night some drunken miners, passing 
up the trail below the two white graves, were 
certain they saw a dark figure moving about 
on the rocky ridge; and they stepped high 
and hurriedly on their way, and told what 
they saw. Old Forty-nine, looking out of 
that low little window, also saw something 
that night. But he did not mention it to 
any one. In fact, he saw the object but dim- 
ly, for his eyes were old and weak now. 
And then the trees, at last after so many 
years, were growing up between his window 
and these two ghastly white graves that had 
so haunted him all these years. He was 
glad of this. Oh, he was so glad! He had 
always felt that, so long as these two bald 
white graves kept watch there at the mouth 
of the cafion, he could never pass out of it 
to the civilized world beyond any more. 
These graves were as the top of the mighty 





pillars of the gate that shut him up in prison 
forever. But now Nature had come to help 
and comfort him. The oak was dead; but 
a growth of pine, as is always the case on the 
California foothills, was taking the place of 
the departed oaks. They would soon hide 
these two glaring white graves utterly. This 
old man, with his morbid memories, felt that 
he could breathe freer, stand up straighter, 
step firmer, when these two graves that had 
laid there, bald and white, in moon or sun, 
storm or shine, for nearly twenty years, 
should be hidden forever in the green, cool 
foliage of the pines. 

The next day young Devine, after a night 
of watching and prayer on the rocky ridge 
by the two nameless graves, resolved with 
the approach of evening to enter the saloon 
where Belle was to be found, and make his 
mission known. 

He dressed himself with care. For, be- 
sides being always elegant in his apparel, he 
felt somehow that he ought to approach this 
young girl with every consideration and sign 
of respect. It is just possible, too, that there 
might have been at that time a vague idea 
that he might win this wealthy girl’s heart, 
lift her to his position in life, and at the same 
time secure his own fortune. Who can 
guess what were his thoughts, with the pic- 
ture of his dead father running counter-cur- 
rent through his brain, as he approached the 
saloon that night. 

A motley crowd it was he found here, loud 
and coarse and vulgar; not at all like the 
men of the days of gold. He wore a tall 
silk hat: a dangerous thing for a stranger to 
do on entering a mining camp. Men stared 
at him. They were not absolutely uncivil; 
but they certainly held him in great contempt 
from the moment they set eyes on his hat. 
He wished to speak to some one, and at least 
seem to be sociable. Still thinking of his 
father with a touch of tenderness, and seeing 
old Colonel Billy with his battered hat on 
his left eye, he accosted him, and asked if he 
ever heard of a Mr. Devine who came to 
California in ’49. 

“A Mr. Devine? A Mr. Devine? Was 
he a gospel sharp? A hymn howler? No 
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offense, I hope. Thought he might ’a’ been, 
you know, from the name,” said Colonel 
Billy. 

“No; no offense,” said the young man, 
relaxing the fist that had half-doubled as the 
Colonel spoke. 

“Did you ever know a man by the name 
of Devine ?” he asked of a tall bony man, 
who stood and surged like a leafless pine 
that has died and refused to fall. 

The old dead pine stopped surging a mo- 
ment. 

“Devine? Devine? Any relation to—?” 
And the bewildered old man lifted his head 
upward in dazed and helpless inquiry. Then 
shaking his head he was blown back into the 
crowd; while a sympathetic knot of old min- 
ers looked at the young man and shook their 
grizzly heads, but did not answer. 

“Looking for a needle in a hay-stack, 
young man. If that was his name, it’s just 


the best part of a reason that it ain’t his 
name now. You see, we baptize ’em over 
and give ’em new names, titles, and sich, when 
they come to Californy,” said a man with a 


mashed nose and a short leg. 

There was a rustle of silk at that moment, 
and a murmur of admiration ran through the 
crowd. Old Mississip with her daughter, 
the dark, low-browed, Creole girl, entered 
and took their places at the faro-table. 

This girl was supposed to belong to one. 
of the oldest and most aristocratic families 
of the Southwest. It was a moment of in- 
tense interest to Devine. Her face did not 
show high blood. 

“And why is she called Belle Sippy?” 
he asked of the short man with the mashed 
nose. 

“Don’t know, ’cept it’s ’cause her mother’s 
name is Mississip.” The man limped away 
from this stranger, who seemed to be a walk- 
ing interrogation-point, and over his shoulder 
referred him to Colonel Billy; and Colonel 
Billy, holding on to the bar lest the floor 
might move from under his feet if he at- 
tempted to stand still, referred him to old 
Forty-nine. 

“He’s been here since these hills was a 
hole in the ground; and what he don’t know 





about anybody ain’t worth knowing, stranger. 
Ask him. But it’s my opinion, as a lawyer— 
my professional opinion—that she’s no more 
her daughter than I am. 

The old Colonel blinked and blinked as 
he spoke ; and at the end of his speech looked 
at the young man as if looking to find a name 
forhim. He looked first at his feet, then up, 
and up, till he saw his hat. Then with a 
laugh, he blurted out the word, or name, “ Mr. 
Beaver.” 

“Signor,” said Donna Juanita, a pictur- 
esque Spanish woman, as she drew her cig- 
arette from her red lips, and looked at the 
pale face of the gentleman, “ze red is ze 
winning card.” 

** By Gol!” said a capper; ‘‘a dandy come 
to town,” as he looked up from the game, 
over his shoulder, at the stranger. 

‘Dandy Beaver! Gentleman, Mr. Dandy 
Beaver!” said the Colonel, setting his white 
hat on his head. 

“‘ Dandy Beaver! Down your bets, Dandy 
Beaver,” shouted the dealer, and gayly tossed 
his cards ; and the man, looking straight at the 
new-comer, leaned forward, and playfully 
tapped the cheek of the girl. 

And in such a place as this, and with such 
people! Why, what familiarity is this?” 
Devine fairly caught his breath, and fell 
back amazed, at the audacity of Dosson, as 
he touched the girl’s cheek. 

“ All down! The game’s made! Roll!” 
Again the coin clinked, the cards flew in the 
air, and the pretty Spanish woman and gayly 
dressed Mexicans smoked their cigarettes 
and played desperately. 

“But where’s Carrie?” said old Colonel 
Billy. “I didn’t come here to gamble and to 
drink. I came here to see Carrie, and hear 
her sing. Now where is Carrie? That’s 
what I want to know.” 

“ That’s just what I’d like to know, too. 
I declare, that Injin brat is more trouble to 
me than all the camp!” 

“And who is this Carrie?” queried De- 
vine, who was anxious to introduce himself 
to the notice of Bella. 

“QO, she’s a wretched, ragged thing, that 
hain’t got a cent. Got no father, got no 
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mother, got nothing,” said Mississip, sav- 
agely. 

The game had stopped. There was a 
storm outside. Perhaps these people were 
wondering where that child was. It was 
an awkward pause after the woman spoke 
so bitterly. The game had no attraction 
more, and the people began to roll cigarettes, 
and fall back and gather in groups about 
the saloon. 

“ That’s a Frisco chap,” said Dosson. 

“Take a drink, Mister?” said the woman, 
pointing toward the bar. 

“No, thank you, I don’t drink.” 

“ Don’t drink! Well, (hic) he’s not from 
Frisco,” hiccoughed Colonel Billy. 

“You are the proprietor of the—of the City 
Hotel?” said Devine, civilly, as he approached 
nearer, and sought to be courteous. 

“T am the proprietor of this City Tavern, 
the only hotel; and I let’s the rooms, bet 
your sweet life.” 


“Rooms! (hic) rooms! Rooms not quite 


big enough for bedrooms, (hic) and a little 
too big for coffins,” said Colonel Billy. 


“Can I spend the evening in the hotel?” 

“Certain, certain! That’s what this ’ere 
hotel was fixed up for. You see in the Sier- 
ras we likes to be as comfortable and as nice 
as in Frisco. But this parlor is used for a 
good many things. Now, this is the parlor 
ofthe City Tavern. This is the ladies’ sitting- 
room.” Here the Spanish lady bowed. 
“This is the gentlemen’s sitting-room.” 
Here Colonel Billy bowed profoundly. 

“Tt’s the eatin’-house, and it’s the dead- 
house.” 

“ Dead-house ?” 

“ Aye, dead-house.” 

“Right there, I’ve seed seven of us laid 
out to stiffen on that’ere table,” said Colonel 
Billy, looking grim and ghastly at the recol- 
lection. 

“O yes; but what’s the use of a-killing of 
men in the house. It always interferes with 
the game. If you want to kill ’em, kill ’em 
outside. Downyourbets! Alldown! Try 
your luck, Mister? There’s the ace of dia- 
monds, as pretty a card as ever held a twen- 
ty-dollar piece,” cried the old monster. 





“No; I promised my mother not to bet; 
and I will keep my word with my mother,” 
said Devine. 

“Mother, eh? Ha! ha! Hear him, fel- 
lows. He’s got a mother. He’s going to 
keep his promise to his mother,” laughed the 
gamblers. 

Colonel Billy arose, steadied himself, and 
then shouted out savagely: “Silence! Re- 
spect the man that respects his mother! Let 
no man profane the name of mother. We 
men who came to the Sierra thirty years ago 
left the world behind us. Our fathers forgot 
us. Our sweethearts married and left us. 
But our mothers waited and waited and 
waited ; and then went to wait for us there!” 
And the man pointed upwards, and the min- 
ers took off their hats, and bowed their 
heads. 

As he ended this speech, Forty-nine, beard- 
ed and brown, ragged and white-haired, came 
hobbling in after Carrie. The girl swung 
her hat in her left hand, and in the other 
she carried flowers. 

The old man brushed the rain from his 
beard, and the girl shook back her shock of 
hair, and lifting her smiling face laughed at 
the old man who followed her, trying feebly 
to laugh and make merry in his turn. 

“Just look at that! Look at her, boys. 
Found her clear up almost agin the snow, 
a-huntin’ of flowers. Yes, I did, Colonel Billy; 
and she was a-singing to herself, like a robin. 
Yes, she was; and that’s the way I found her. 

“Forty-nine, you love her, don’t you? 
You're a good un, old Forty-nine. She’da 
died long ago but for you. And you love 
her like as if she was all your own,” said old 
Colonel Billy, embracing his friend. 

“T hain’t got nothing else to—to—” and 
the old man’s sleeve was lifted to his eyes, 
and his voice trembled. 

“Come! You are breaking all up again. 
You oughtn’t to break up that way. But 
come, old pard, old boy! We’ve been nigh on 
to thirty years here together, and we mustn’t 
break down now. Will we, old Forty-nine? 
Why, you're all of a tremble. The wet in 
the mountains has been too much for you. 
Take a drink.” 
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Instantly old Forty-nine brightened up. 
He turned, and leading up the little girl, 
said: 

“Come, Carrie, and take a part of mine. 
Been a washing up, Billy? Panning out?” 
queried he, as they approached the bar. 

The man with the mighty diamond flash- 
ing before him looked dark and uncompro- 
mising. Colonel Billy had buried his two 
hands in his pockets, as they approached the 
bar. He drew out his hands, and his pock- 
ets turned themselves wrong side out as he 
did so. And the two fell back bowed and 
crushed. “It ain’t for myself, Billy. It ain’t 
for myself, though every bone in me is a 
shakin’; but the girl. She hasn’t had a bite, 
and her feet is a soppin’ wet; and she can’t 
hardly talk for the cold she’s got,” shivered 
the old man. 

“He is wet, trembling, dying from the 
cold and storm. A drop may save his life,” 
said the young man, aside. And turning to 
Forty-nine, he said: 

“You are a stranger to me, old man, but 
you are weak and suffering. You will take 
something to revive you. And you, too? 
And you?” and Devine bowed to Colonel 
Billy and the mashed nose, as he led the 
way to the bar. 

They stood up, in California fashion, and 
drank together, and fell back, wiping their 
mouths on their sleeves. 

“That’s right,” said the old woman. “If 
you want to get on with the boys you must 
treat, in the mines. Bet your sweet life.” 

“That’s good preaching. That’s good 
moral philosophy, young man. Got four 
bits, young man (hic)? Now is the winter of 
our discontent (hic). Lend me four bits. I 
—I want to treat you.” The poor old Colo- 
nel had, like Forty-nine, drunk deeply, and 
began to feel it at once. 

“T say, Billy, don’t bully the boy! 
a good un. 
nine. 

“Well, I must be sociable, I suppose, my 
first evening in the saloon. Besides, I—I 
begin to feel a little of the old fire in me. 
Ah! gentlemen, will you drink with me?” 

“Will we?” cried the men, as they came 


He’s 
Best treat,” said old Forty- 





from all parts of the house and rushed to the 
bar. y 

“Well, well! they are coming from the 
graveyard,” said Devine, as he looked to the 
door. 

“ Green—green—green! O, green grows 
the grass on the Mississippi, O!” sang the 
gambler, gayly, as he then threw another deal 
of cards. “Down your bets! All down! I 
say, Dandy Beaver, it’s just the place to make 
your fortune.” 

Forty-nine stood by the young man’s side, 
and watched the cards with the intensest in- 
terest, and said, in answer to the gambler’s 
appeal: 

“Now don’t you gamble! Never do you 
gamble! Never, under any circumstances, 
do you touch a card or risk a cent! But— 
but I say! There’s the winner! I’ve been 
here since ’49, and I’d ought to know. 
Hain’t got five dollars about you, have you ?” 

“Well, yes, Forty-nine, here! Here are 
five dollars.” 

“ Aye, we will be friends,” and he grasped 
Charley’s hand. “I have a great mine up 
the cafiion—a tunnel that I have worked at 
for twenty-five years. Why, I have bored a 
mile into that mountain. I have a cabin up 
there. I drink water out of the same spring 
with the grizzly bear. O, my rheumatics.” 

“Drinks water, (hic)—drinks water, like a 
hoss !” said Colonel Billy. 

“T will pay you a visit.” And the two 
watched the game intently as they talked to- 
gether. 

“You shall live with me.” 

“He sleeps on a raw hide, and lives on 
beans and water. Now don’t you go. It’s 
not healthy up there—too far away (hic) 
from any whisky,” laughed Billy. 

“Come, down your bets!” cried the dealer. 

“There, that’s my card! O, it’sa glorious 
card! 0, it’s a glorious game, this faro! 
Splendid chance to make a fortune.” 

“Poor old boy! He still thinks he knows 
the winning card (hic). He’s guessed until 
he’s gray (hic). Total wreck—total wreck!” 
growled old Crobly. 

“Ves,” said the mashed nose; “and he 
still thinks he’ll strike it in that old tunnel 
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yet. He’s pegged away till he’s crippled, 
but still he says he’ll strike it yet.” 

“ And again the lucky Mississippi wins,” 
said the woman, as she raked in the last 
dollar. 

“‘T want to go,” said Carrie, feebly, as she 
stole up and pulled at the old man’s coat. 

“My little pet! Yes, we will go home 
now. My! how you tremble! You're all of 
a shiver,” said the old man, tenderly. 

“ And now, where have you been all day? 
That’s what [ want to know,” cried the old 
woman. 

“Why, I’ve been where you sent me; 
away up into the mountains to get these 
flowers. You told me I must bring these 
flowers to-night for Belle; and you know 
this kind only grows away up in the moun- 
tain, almost against the snow; and I got so 
tired before I got there—and it got dark— 
and I lost my way in the dark and storm 
—and you know there are bears up there— 
and I’m so cold and hungry.” 

“Such alittle liar! Give me the flowers,” 
cried the woman. 


“T a liar?” and the girl sprang back. 
“Give me the flowers, I say!” 


“No! not for Joseph! Not for Joseph 
and all his brethren! There!” 

“QO, she’ll go to the bad,” said Bella; “you 
bet your sweet life she will. Don’t you make 
a face at me!” 

“Come, give me the flowers!” 

“Never! so help me!—never! I will wear 
these flowers myself. Forty-nine, here is 
one for you. Hello, Mr. Store Clothes,” 
and the girl seemed to discover young De- 
vine. 

“This is my friend. They have named 
him Dandy Beaver; but he is my friend,” 
said Forty-nine. 

“Then here is a flower for you, sir; the 
sweetest one I have. I found it growing al- 
most in the border of the snow, far up the 
mountain, and nearer to the good man than 
we are down here.” 

“Why, what a wild strange creature!” 

“Come, come, there! ain’t you never go- 
ing to sing for us?” said the angry woman. 

“Yes, yes! when I get my flowers fixed.” 





And she sang to herself, as she stood aside 
and fixed her flowers. 
“Now mind you, girl, something lively.” 
Trembling and half-frightened to death, 
and hovering close to Devine and Forty-nine, 
she sung, even while tears ran down her face, 


‘* So what’s the good to care— 
We've the sun and moon and air, 
We've sweet flowers everywhere, 
And the great good God is there; 

As we go up and down, 
As we go up and down.” 


Then she walked up and down, and tried 
her best to be bright and gay, though there 
were tears in every word and action. 


‘*The sweet springs will come and go, 
The sweet flowers blow and blow, 
The sweet waters rise and flow, 
Whether we take care or no; 

As we go up and down, 
As we go up and down.” 


As she sung, Charley Devine, who was 
now heated and made bold by drink, ap- 
proached and stood by the side of Bella, and 
talked eagerly to her. 

She looked at him at first with amazement, 
and all the time with incredulity. 

“T tell you, you are an heiress. And I 
have been sent here to serve you, to take 
you out of this, and place you with noble 
people, and in the midst of noble surround- 
ings. You are rich. You are well born. 
That woman is no more your mother than I. 
You are an heiress.” 

“That sounds awful good. Come to 
think of it, I always thought I was somebody 
in particular.” 

“T have the proof of it. I have the proof 
in my pocket. I tell you, you are an heiress.” 

“Well, I always thought I was no chick- 
en. An heiress! That means silks and rib- 
bons.” 

“Yes; and you are to come with me. 
Come, to-night—now! You are to leave this 
wicked place and these wicked people; and 
the sooner the better.” 

The old woman was leaning forward. She 
pretended to listen to two men talking to 
her on her left. She did not hear one word 
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they said. But she did hear every word 
Devine spoke. Had he seen her face at 
that moment, he would have read the one 
word “murder” in every line of its fatty folds. 
Her small black eyes snapped, and shot fire. 
Her red face was like flame. 

She drew Dosson’s shaggy head down to 
hers, and hissed something in his ear. He 
started up, hitched his pistol about under his 
coat where it would be handy to his grasp, 
and rising up, he sauntered away from the 
table, looking back savagely at Devine. 

The furious old woman, who had to find 
vent for her anger, rose up and shook the 
trembling little girl, who had left Forty-nine, 
and was standing by the fire, trying to get 
warm. Devine started forward. Dosson 
stood between, put him back with a pointed 
fore-finger, and laughed a deep and devilish 
laugh. Here was atrain laid, a powder-mag- 
azine; a single spark here would make sad 
havoc. Dosson was ready for battle, and 
waiting. ‘The old woman clutched the girl 
by the hair, Devine dashed forward, Dos- 
son’s pistol was in his face. 

Forty-nine caught up the girl in his arms, 
and fell back toward the door, as Dosson fol- 
lowed, with his pistol held to the head of De- 
vine. Here the old man turned, and drop- 
ping the child behind him, his right hand 
shot up over the young man’s shoulder, and 
a black cold muzzle was held between the 
bully’s brows. He fell back, with a terrible 
oath; the door opened, and the three passed 
out into the terrible storm together. 


CHAPTER IV. 


DISCOU RAGED. 


A stranger and friendless, young Devine 
was only too glad to accept the hospitality 
of old Forty-nine that night. And the three, 
dripping with the storm, cold and hungry, 
crept up the cajion, and into the miserable 
old cabin together, all in silence. 

The young man had not a dollar in his 
pocket; and the frugal breakfast told him 
too plainly how poor was his new-found 





friend. But he was rich in hope, and soon 
his glowing accounts of the possibilities of the 
old tunnel fired the youth; and before noon 
old Forty-nine led his new partner deep into 
the mountain, and there, by the dim light of 
the dripping candle, instructed him in the 
mysteries of gnome-land. 

And it was high time, too, that he had 
some one to take the pick from his feeble 
and failing old hands. But how the pick 
clanged and rung now against the hard gray 
granite and quartz! There is no intoxica- 
tion like that of the miner, who is made to 
feel that the very next blow may make him 
a millionaire. This old man was an enthu- 
siast, on this one subject at least, and he im- 
parted it to his new partner with undimin- 
ished fervor. 

And yet the young man was not acting 
without great deliberation. He considered 
all things carefully, and decided that his post 
of duty was right there in that camp, as close 
to the side of the unfortunate heiress as 
might be—to watch her and guard her, and 
protect and save her from ruin, if possible. 
He had at once written to the old lawyer in 
St. Louis, and also to his mother, telling them 
both what there was to tell; tenderly telling 
of the two white graves on the rocky ridge 
which he so often looked out upon from the 
window. 

He was confident that the old lawyer, and 
perhaps his mother, would come to him at 
once. Yet the place was remote from rail- 
roads, and the mails were few and far be- 
tween. So he must patiently wait. Mean- 
time, penniless as he was, what better could 
he do than work while he waited ? 

Weeks, months stole by. The old man 
was only able to hobble about now, and 
rarely ventured into the damp, dripping, and 
dreadful tunnel. The boy, too, was break- 
ing under his toil and the scant living. His 
clothes were in tatters. The sharp stones had 
cut his boots to pieces, and he was literally 
barefoot. And yet there was no sign of gold. 
Every evening he would take down to the 
old cabin specimens of the last rock he had 
wrenched from the flinty front of the wall, 
and lay them on the table. These old For- 
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ty-nine would clutch up in his trembling 
hands, and turn over and over, and examine 
with his glass. Then he would lay them 
down with a sigh, shake his head, and, hob- 
bling up to the mantle-piece, light his old 
pipe, and sit there by Carrie and gaze into the 
fire in silence. 

Young Devine was getting terribly dis- 
couraged. Perhaps the old man was, too, 
but no sign of it was permitted to escape his 
lips. 

Meantime, the old enmity between the 
parties in the cabin and the parties down at 
the saloon was not permitted to die out. 
Trust a woman like Old Mississip to keep 
hatred well alive between men! The renew- 
ed advances of Devine had only brought new 
indignities, and he resolved to attempt noth- 
ing more till help arrived from St. Louis. 
But he was so weary of waiting. He was al- 
most naked; he was bent and broken from 
toil; he was hungry; he was literally starving. 
Yet he could see that Dosson and Emens 
were at work all night and day in their tun- 
nel on their side of the spur; and their ener- 
gy somehow impelled him to toil on while 
he could lift a pick. Once he heard a dull, 
heavy thud. He put his ear to the wall be- 
fore him, and he could hear the stroke of 
their drills against the granite. He now 
knew that only a narrow wall of a few feet 
divided them. It was idle, vain, to hope 
that in that narrow wall could be found the 
fortune for which the old man had toiled so 
long and patiently. The young man was 
utterly discouraged. He could not, he would 
not, attempt another blow. 

That afternoon he took his pick on his 
shoulder and crept out of the tunnel, deter- 
mined to return no more. As he passed out 
of the mossy and fern-grown mouth of the 
tunnel, it seemed to be dripping more than 
ever before. It had been a hot day, and per- 
haps the water came from the melting snow 
above, on the steep mountain hight. 

Down at the cabin, with some flowers in 
her hand, stood a little girl. She had grown 
almost to womanhood, and some one loved 
her now. She kept arranging the flowers, 
holding her pretty head to one side, and now 





and then looking up the trail as she talked 
to herself: 

“Humph! No Dandy Charley now. No 
black coat, no black pants, no high hat now, 
O, he’s the raggedest man in the mountains; 
and that’s saying he’s pretty ragged, I tell 
you. And I do believe he’s sometimes hun- 
gry. I’ve gathered him these flowers. He 
likes flowers. We've gathered lots of flowers 
together. I'll put them on his table out here, 
where he and Forty-nine eat their dinner, 
when they have any dinner. Poor little Carrie, 
that Mississip says is so bad! I wonder if I 
am bad? I do lie, that’s so; I do steal a 
little: but Iam not bad! There, Charley, is 
a kiss for you on the sweet flowers.” 

And so, talking to herself,and arranging the 
flowers, the child did not see the silent and 
gloomy old Forty-nine, who had just re- 
turned to the cabin, and stood there before 
the door, with his gun on his shoulder and 
a coon in his hand. 

Some one has said that these old Califor- 
nians kept the secrets of their previous lives, 
and took new names to conceal their ques- 
tionable past. O, no; not for that did these 
men close their lips to their fellows. But 
the baby at home, the wife waiting there— 
these were their gods. Around these they 
drew the magic circle of desolate silence. 
No man there, save in the hour of death, 
when gold and messages were to be given up 
to be taken to them by the trusted partner, 
talked of his love or his little ones. This 
home hearthstone, far away, was a shrine that 
lay inthe innermost heart of the temple, where 
day and night these strong men knelt and 
worshipped. And so, do not wonder that 
Forty-nine never talked to this stranger in 
his cabin of his past. The little baby that 
lay there crowing in his cradle, reaching his 
fat chubby arms out to him, waiting for him, 
was a baby still. His wife still leaned her 
head on the mantel-piece, and wept silently, 
as he stood there of old, choking with the fare- 
well words. He would keep them so forever. 
He could not conceive that that chubby 
crowing little cherub had ever left his cradle. 

Indeed, old Forty-nine was communicative 
only on one sub’ect: that tunnel. A weari- 
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some theme it was for the young man, waiting 
for help; but on this theme only was the 
old man willing to talk. 

Once, twice, thrice had the boy attempted 
to lead the old miner up to the subject of 
the two white graves out yonder on the rocky 
ridge; but each time, almost savagely, he 
turned away. 

And it was a delicate theme, too, for the 
boy to talk upon. For who could care to 
talk of a father who had died a felon? 
Somehow, from what the men said on the 
hill as he first came into camp, or from their 
manner of saying what they did, he came to 
think that that tree had something to do 
with his father’s death. He wanted to know 
certainly if the two unfortunate beings bur- 
ied there were hanged on this old dead oak 
under which they lay. But Forty-nine said 
nothing. 

The old man startled the girl just now. 
Then he laughing said: 

“Dear baby! But never mind, we must 
have dinner now.” Then picking up the 
coon, he turned and said: ‘And do you 


know it’s going tobe a powerful good dinner?” 
“Well, what are you going to have?” 


“That coon! 
straight.” 

“And Dandy? what’s Dandy going to 
have? Dandy is hard at work, you know.” 

“QO, he’s going to have coon, too. O, I 
wouldn’t cheat Dandy out of his coon, you 
know. Dandy shall have coon for dinner. 
Coon! Splendid coon! Coon—and—and 
water—and—toothpicks.” 

“But coon ain’t good for Dandy; he is 
hard at work.” 

“O, yes ; coon is splendid. Coon is bet- 
ter than mule, and mule is better than dog. 
I tried them all in’49. O, yes; I tell you, coon 
is good. O, I’ve had such a yearning for 
coon all these days. I tell you, I’m pining 
forcoon!” Ashe said this, he started to enter 
the cabin. Then turning up his nose, he 
said to himself, as he partly paused, holding 
up the coon before him, “O, why did you 
cross my path? Why were you not a deer, 
or a grouse, or a rabbit, or a squirrel, or any- 
thing on earth but a horrible, greasy, ring- 


Splendid coon! Coon 





tailed coon?” Then cursing, he entered the 
cabin, out of sight. ; 

In a few minutes the old man returned, 
wiping his hands on his shirt. 

“There, that coon’s a-cooking. 
him?” 

Carrie did smell him, and put up her nose 
accordingly. Then holding it, she said: 
“O, no; I don’t smell anything!” 

“Bah! I do! Coon without ingerns, coon 
without crackers, coon without anything. I 
tell you, I hain’t seen such times since ’49.” 

As he ceased speaking, Devine, bowed, 
depressed and broken, pale and in rags, en- 
tered, and throwing down the pick, sank into 
a seat. 

The girl approached the man, and saia, as 
she took up the flowers and gave them to 
him: 

“There, do you see those flowers? I gath- 
ered them for you. I put them on your 
table to make you glad.” 

“QO, the sweet and lovely California flow- 
ers,” said he; “‘ do you know they have some- 
thing of your own purity, and full, sudden 
growth and freshness, Carrie? Beautiful 
fresh flowers!” and he lifted them to his 
face. “Silent angels of the voiceless night, 
you smell like—like— Why, Forty-nine, 
what is that I smell, cooking?” 

“ Coon—it’s coon! Going to have coon 
for dinner—coon straight. A dinner fit for 
a king,” cried the old man, bustling about, 
and affecting great enthusiasm. 

“Coon straight? Fit fora king? Well, I 
am a plain American citizen, and I don’t 
care to dine like a king!” Then turning 
aside, he said to himself: “‘ Phew! If there 
is anything I particularly hate, it is the smell 
of coon! O, no, Forty-nine, let us have 
beef, bacon, bear—anything on earth but 
coon!” 

“T cannot tell him there is nothing else,” 
said the old man, aside. Then turning to 
Devine, he said, tenderly: 

“ Now, my dear boy, don’t you know that 
at this time of the year you need a change 
of diet, for your health? Think of your 
health, my boy! Think where we would be 
if your health gave away! No, no; be satis- 
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fied, be glad, be grateful, be thankful to me 
that I have taken pains to get coon for din- 
ner. I tell you, coon straight is the right 
diet at this time of year. I’ve been here 
since ’49, and I ought to know.” Then limp- 
ing around and apart, he said to himself: 
“OQ Lord, how I do lie! How I do hate 
coon!” 

“Keep up my health on coon straight! 
Great heavens! Have you not starved me 
long enough? And didn’t you tell me you 
were going to hobble down to town to-day 
and get something fresh, and have a splen- 
did dinner to-day ?” 

“This is a splendid dinner—a grand din- 
ner! I tell you itis! You can’t get such a 
dinner in New York—no, sir; nor in Lon- 
don: not for love or money—as coon 
straight. Carrie, spread the cloth, and I'll 
bring in the coon,” and he hobbled out in 
excitement. 

Devine took a letter from his pocket, and 
sat moodily aside reading it; while Carrie, in 
a merry spirit, proceeded to set the table as 
she sang: 


‘*Over the mountains and down by the sea, 
A dear old mother sits waiting for me; 
Waiting for me, waiting for me— 

A dear old mother sits waiting for me. 


‘* Awaiting long and awaiting late 
Is a sweet-faced girl at the garden gate; 
Over the mountains and down by the sea 
A sweet-faced girl is waiting for me.” 


“O, Dandy!” said Carrie, as she paused 
in her song, with the coarse gunny-bag table- 
cloth only half-way spread on the rough pine 


table. “Did you hear the news? Belle 
and Dosson! Stop a minute! Will you 
take the news a little at a time, or all ina 
heap? Well, then, here goes, all at once! 
They are to be married to-morrow night! 
Yes; and they are just going to have lots 
of fixings, and the biggest kind of high 
jinks !” : 

“ Belle to be married—to that man! And 
what will Snowe think of me? He must 
have heard it somehow, and that is why he 
comes here post-haste,” said he, aside to 
himself. 





“And you used to like her, didn’t you, 
Dandy? You used to try to get close to 
her, and say things, didn’t you? You liked 
her, and she liked the other feller. That’s 
just always the way, Dandy. Nobody never 
likes anybody that anybody likes.” 

‘OQ, Carrie, set the table and let me alone. 
I never loved Belle.” 

“You never loved her, then, Dandy ?” and 
she came, stooped, and looked in his face. 

“Carrie, I did, and I did not. Listen: 
A man with a heart must love something. 
Love—the love of woman—is as necessary 
to the existence of areal man as the sunlight 
to the life and perfection of a flower. But 
until a man meets his destiny, reaches his 
ideal, he must of needs reach out to that 
which is nearest; as the vine climbing feebly 
up to the sun lays hold with its tendrils on 
whatever it can, be it foul or fair, the heart 
of man at such times takes hold of the high- 
est nature that comes near his, and then waits 
its destiny. Jealousy is born of an instinct- 
ive knowledge of this truth.” 

The girl had started away, came back, and 
then stood still in wonder as he spoke, then 
at last said: 

“ Hey ?” 

“ You don’t understand’?” 

“No: that’s all Modoc to me!” and she 
shook her head thoughtfully. 

“Well, you will understand sometime. 
So run along now. I am sad to-day, and 
must sit alone and think.” 

“All right! Just’ so you don’t think 
of Belle,” and she hurried away into the 
cabin, and began to bring dishes and set the 
table. 

“There! there’s the pepper-sauce! Splen- 
did pepper-sauce!” Then she went in and 
brought out something else. “And there’s 
the red pepper. Now there must be some 
black pepper.” And again she disappeared. 
“Ves, here it is! Splendid black pepper we 
have. Why, this black pepper is fit for a 
nabob!” and again she entered the cabin, 
and came forth. “And now, here is the 
salt! And there are the toothpicks! What 
magnificant toothpicks we have for this sea- 
son of the year.” 
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Then, as Forty-nine entered with the coon, 
she said, imposingly : 

“The table is spread.” 

“Did you set on the pepper ?” 

“Yes, she set on the pepper, and that’s 
about all she did set on!” said Devine mood- 
ily, aside. 

Then the merry girl with much dignity 
went up and down, as if ringing a bell. 

“Second bell! Dinner is ready !” 

“Well, my little sunshine, let us try and 
make the best of it,” said Devine, rising and 
offering his arm as he took in the spirit of 
her pretended dignity, and all sat down with 
a great deal of assumed ceremony. 

Then said the old man, carving the tough 
coon: “ Yes, it is a glorious thing to live in 
a country where you can have coon when- 
ever your health requires it! Splendid coon, 
this! O, bless this old coon!” said the old 
man, eating eagerly. 

“Tt smells like the old Harry,” and the 
young man stopped, held his nose, and turn- 
ed aside his head. ‘‘ What did you go and 


buy an old coon for, anyhow? Why didn’t 


you spend the same money, and get a good 
piece of beef? Beef! beef! That is the 
thing to give a man strength who has to 
swing the pick all day in a damp and dismal 
oldtunnel! I can’t eat this!” and he push- 
ed back from the table. 

“Where’s the bread? You have forgot 
the bread !” 

“No, no! I did not forget the bread!” 
said Forty-nine; and he ate greedily, to hide 
his confusion. After pretending to almost 
choke, he continued: “Coon and bread 
don’t go together at all. The Indians never 
eat bread with their coon—never! They al- 
ways eat their coon straight. I’ve been here 
since ’49, and I guess I ought to know.” 

“Well, I am not an Indian, and I want 
bread!” 

“Dandy, you can’t expect to have every- 
thing,” protested the now thoughtful girl. 

“Eat your coon just this once. Now do!” 
pleaded the old man. 

“T want bread! I want bread! I can’t 
eat this—I won’t try to eat it!” and he push- 
ed away the old battered tin plate. 

VoL. IV—2z7. 





Slowly and sadly the old man rose up, and 
looking at his companion, began: 

“Then listen to me! I have done the 
best I could. I tried to hide it all from you, 
Dandy, but I can’t any more! A good 
many times I have said I was sick, and did- 
n't eat. It was because there was not enough 
for both of us. I wanted you to eat and be 
strong, so that you could strike it in the old 
tunnel. But now there is nothing more to eat. 
Nothing more forany one. Dandy, for more 
than twenty years I have worked on in that 
old tunnel there—all alone, till you came last 
year. I believed every day that I would strike 
it yet. All my companions are dead, or 
have made their piles and gone away. All 
along the long and lonely road of my hard 
life are little grassy mounds: they are the 
brave miners’ graves. I am the last man 
left. The grass every year steals closer and 
closer down about my cabin door. Ina few 
years more the grass will grow over that door- 
sill, and long, strong, and untrodden it will 
grow in my trail there; the squirrels will 
chatter in these boughs, and none will fright- 
en them away—for Forty-nine will be no 
more! And yet, for all that, I have never 
complained. I did believe, and I do still 
believe, we will strike it yet! But now—but 
now!” and here he almost broke down. “Eat 
your coon! If you love me, eat your coon!” 

“Dear, dear old partner, forgive me.” 
And he arose and embraced the old man 
very tenderly. 

‘Come, eat!” urged the girl, as he resumed 
his seat. 

“But I can’t eat now. 
eat now.” 

“Then have some of the—the water,” 
said the old man, tenderly. 

“Yes, I will take a drink of water,” said 
Devine. 

“Have a toothpick?” laughed the girl. 
“Make out your dinner. Splendid tooth- 
picks, ain’t they ?” 

“Do not mock me, Carrie! I am too 
weary. I am too weak torise up. Forty- 
nine, I had a dream last night. A glorious 
dream! It cheered my heart and nerved me 
for this last effort in the old tunnel! I 


I don’t want to 
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dreamed that I went once more, and for the 
last time, to work! I took up my pick, I 
threw it with all my remaining strength 
against the hard, flinty, front wall of quartz, 
and—and—” 

The old man had sprung up wildly, and 
was standing over him. 

* And—and you struck it? You—you—” 

“Why, dear old partner, it was, as I told 
you, only a dream; yet it nerved me for to- 
day. I rose at dawn, as you know. I had 
no breakfast, as you know. You did not in- 
sist on my eating. Dear, dear old man, you 
knew there was nothing to eat. But I have 
toiled as I never toiled before; and now all 
—all is over.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“T mean that I toil there no more.” 

“ And all my twenty-five years to go for 
nothing?” 

“You see that pick? I brought it back to 
you, for I will lift it no more.” 

* And yet another blow, only one more 
blow, might strike it!” 

“ Well, then another arm than mine must 


strike that blow; for I am done, utterly done,” 

answered the boy, almost with bitterness. 
“Then I will take up that pick again, 

which these old arms have surrendered to 


you. Old and feeble as I am, I will go 
back to that old tunnel, and I will strike it 
yet—I will strike it yet!” 

“Splendid! old man, I hope you will.” 

“Yes; that energy that took me through 
twenty-five years of toil; that energy that 
brought me to this coast when the cowards 
did not start here, when the weak died on 





the way—shall not fail me now. Ah! old 
Forty-nine will strike it yet—will strike it yet 
—will strike it yet!” 

“Grand old hero of the mountains! There 
is my hand, and good wishes, and good will! 
But I can help you no more. I have not 
the strength to swing a pick now. I am 
hungry. I am starving, dying—dying for 
bread.” And the man leaned his head on 
the table, and hid his face. 

“T think if I could find an ingern it might 
improve the taste of that coon.” And the 
old man rose up, and went to the cupboard 
and fumbled about, and finally found an 
onion. “QO, yes, here is one,” he said, and 
taking a knife, he sat down and began to 
peal it. 

Carrie looked at Devine a second, and 
then rose and went behind some rocks up 
the trail, and brought a piece of bread and 
slipped it in his hand on the table, saying: 
“You said you wanted bread.” 

“Carrie, where did you get this loaf?” 
said the man, lifting his head, and looking 
hard at her. 

“Got it there—of her,” pointing toward 
the town. 

“Of Dosson?” 

“Yes, of old Dosson; bet your sweet life.” 

“Then it is his bread, and I won’t eat it. 
It is his bread, and I will not touch it.” 

“Tt ain’t his bread.” 

“T tell you it is his bread, and I will not 
eat it.” 

“Tt ain’t his bread. It was his bread, but 
I stole it from him; and it ain’t his bread 
any more.” Joaquin MILLER. 
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THE UTILITY OF STUDYING LATIN. 


The newspapers, not long ago, took up an 
old hue and cry against the study of Latin 
and Greek. It is a favorite theme of “ pro- 
gressive” writers. Latin and Greek are 
dead languages; what has this live age to do 
with them? They were well enough for the 
Middle Ages, when recluses had time enough 
and to spare, when the natural sciences were 
unborn, and mental training looked to no 
practical results. But now the subjects of 
study are multiplied a hundred-fold. Knowl- 
edge has become the handmaid of advanc- 
ing civilization. Science teaches men how 
to master the forces of nature, how to earn 
their daily bread. We want science, there- 
fore, for its utility. We want French and 
German for business intercourse. We want 
good English because it is our every-day in- 
strument of traffic andinfluence. More than 
these is needless, even for the well educated, 
for the public speaker or writer, for the 
teacher, for the professional man, for the 
legislator and statesman. 

Let us bisect the question, by confining it 
to Latin alone, and look at this single side 
of utility. Even with these limitations, we 
can touch but a few points in what is still a 
large subject. The question will then be, 
Does the study of Latin fay? Shall it be 
permanently retained in our high-school and 
college courses ? 

We are not now at liberty to speak of rea- 
sons drawn from tradition, or from the schol- 
ar’s own satisfaction in study. Latin has 
been for many centuries one of the prime 
instruments of culture among the best edu- 
cated people of the world. Let that go for 
nothing; the world may have been in the 
wrong. The Latin literature has been a 
confessed delight to the foremost men of 
letters, and to many humble scholars who 
“never told their love.” That consideration 
must not be urged here; we ignore the 
Pleasures of the soul, and come down to the 





bare, hard ground of practical utility. What 
can Latin do for the working scholar? In 
the throng of modern studies, what right has 
it to compete with the natural sciences, with 
the modern languages, with our native Eng- 
lish ? 

We may note, at the outset, that Latin 
nowadays makes no exclusive claims. It 
does not ask to have these other branches of 
learning shut out or decried. It asks only 
that itself be not unduly disparaged and 
hastily thrown aside. So it is not a rival, 
but only a friendly sharer in an ample com- 
mon home. It is one of the oldest members 
of the family of learning. It has never sold 
its birthright, and does not mean to be igno- 
miniously thrust out. While it welcomes 
the younger languages, most of which are its 
own daughters, and the sciences also, to 
which it has been a foster-mother, it claims 
filial respect from its children, and demands 
an honorable place in the curriculum of the 
higher education. This demand is not the 
querulous whining of decrepit old age: it is 
the full-voiced call of a still vigorous and in- 
domitable life. 

I. Latin is exceedingly useful to the stu- 
dent of English. It is unnecessary to recall 
here the origin and elements of our compos- 
ite tongue. It is a “Germanic” tongue, in 
its ground-work and main jointings. But 
the Norman conquest superimposed upon 
English a great mass of words of Latin ori- 
gin. Other Latin words had come in before 
that conquest; many have been introduced 
by learned and scientific men in the more 
recent centuries. It has been said that thir- 
ty per cent. of our English words are directly 
or indirectly from the Latin. The percent- 
age does not matter; we know that a large 
and very important side of our language is 
Latin. In one sense, this is the side of 
greatest importance. While the hinge-words 


‘of our sentences, the words of feeling, and 
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the words of homely every-day life, are chief- 
ly Anglo-Saxon, the words of intellect and 
of intellectual life are largely from the Latin. 
We need not explain how this came about ; 
we are simply to accept the fact, not to quar- 
rel with it. Doubtless the English could 
have thrown off its rich Latin drapery; but 
having acquired so valuable a possession, it 
chose to keep it. Or, we may say, Anglo- 
Saxon is the warp of our English, but Latin 
makes a large part of the woof. Breadth- 
wise as well as lengthwise, the language 
might have been woven of one kind of ma- 
terial; but English thought and science ap- 
propriated gladly the offered treasures from 
without, and made thus a more varied, deli- 
cate, and affluent speech than would other- 
wise have been possible. We find words of 


intellect shaped, discriminated, enriched by 
the finer uses two milleniums ago, handed 
down as a free and priceless gift from the 
ancient world to the modern; from the peo- 
ple who carried law and government and 
culture to a permanent domination over the 
elder Europe, to the people whose branch- 


ing stocks were to contribute most to the 
advancing civilization and the marvelous life 
of the present age. The English-speaking 
people have accepted the boon. Our think- 
ing men express themselves very largely in 
Latin-English words. 

But can we not get all the Latin-English, 
as we do most of the Saxon-English, by ab- 
sorption, not by special study? Much comes 
that way. The very men who scorn Latin 
as a dead language are using Latin in their 
strongest denunciations of its study. Busi- 
ness men use Latin; especially when they 
are making up the ten words of a telegram. 
It gives body to political platforms, when 
they treat of republican institutions, popular 
sovereignty, reciprocity, revenues, currency, 
and the like. It is heard in town meetings 
and party caucuses. It sounds in the shouts 
of the excited mob. Mod is a Latin word. 
It would be interesting to stop and see the 
great amount of Latin in the speech of com- 
mon life, as well as in current popular writ- 
ing. We cannot stay for an illustration of 
these facts. But we are compelled to notice 





that this Latin-English is often incorrectly 
used. The ludicrous blunders of speech 
are largely made on the Latin side of our 
tongue. The common schools give a good 
language training, so far as it goes; but this 
training does not go far enough for the needs 
of the scholar, the public speaker, the author, 
and the journalist. Words are subtle things, 
laden with an almost mysterious power. 
They have grown out of all human thought 
and human experience, and these have been 
infinite in scope and variety. If a single 
man could be called “the myriad-minded,” 
how much more the long roll of superior 
men, and the vast populations who have 
fashioned and used the words which we in- 
herit. Language is not an easy thing to 
compass: it has hights that are not climbed 
without toil, depths that are not sounded by 
a careless plummet. 

How shall we acquire a better knowledge 
—the best knowledge—of our English words? 
By a careful study of words. We can study 
them as we hear them from good speakers. 
We can study them in the dictionary. But 
the dictionary—even the unabridged—is 
chiefly for definitions of present use. It 
helps only partially to a historic knowledge 
of words. The best meanings of words are 
got from their histories. Words that seem 
to mean the same thing may really be quite 
dissimilar. The public speaker or writer 
needs an accurate use of words; and the 
most accurate distinctions are obtained by 
going to the originals. True, a word may 
have swerved from its primary sense: that is 
a liability of human speech. But. the great 
majority of the words of intellect retain 
something of their first meanings. So-called 
synonyms are not exact equivalents. In dis- 
criminating between them, there is no start- 
ing point so sure as their original meanings. 
Disregard of these takes away all hold on 
the nicer distinctions. Exact use is helpful 
for the force of speech, as well as for its 
adornment. The most direct and truthful 
expression of thought will have the greatest 
weight; and the most vivid and truthful 
word-picturing will do the most to charm 
and win the hearer or reader. So I say, let 
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the man who would use the best English, 
study carefully its Latin side. I am quite 
sure that the best speakers and writers can- 
not afford to neglect this study. 

But have not many good writers and 
speakers neglected it? Certainly. But the 
majority of the dest writers and speakers 
have had a classical training. See what that 
statement means. Of all users of English, a 
very small part have been classical students. 
Colleges have trained but an insignificant 
fraction of all the men in the community. 
Few others have studied the classics by them- 
selves. Now, out of this little fraction, say 
less than one-hundredth of the whole, have 
come the majority of the best writers and 
speakers. Does that look as if mere absorp- 
tion were enough, without a special training? 
Here is certainly a strong argument for such 
a training—the argument from fact and ex- 
perience. And this point is to be noticed: 


the men of classical training have always 
set the standard for good English. Horace 
Greeley did not study Latin; but he came 
under the potent influence of men who had 


studied it. Benjamin Franklin got his train- 
ing in a printing-office; but the printing- 
offices of his time, as well as of ours, had 
wellthumbed and blackened dictionaries, 
made by men of classical training. Abraham 
Lincoln learned from his more cultivated 
contemporaries. Shakspere’s “small Latin” 
was doubtless much greater than the expres- 
sion would now imply; but even if it had 
been small, he could have sharpened his 
knowledge of words in his famous “wit 
combats” with such scholars as Ben Jonson. 
Milton was steeped in classical learning. 
The poet-laureate of England is a finished 
classicist. The great English historians have 
known their mother Latin. The foremost 
historians of this country have been gradu- 
ates of Harvard. 

We need not multiply examples. It is 
undoubtedly true, that the best English in 
our literature, the best speaking by statesmen 
and public orators, have been seen in con- 
nection with classical training. The best users 
of English have, as a rule, been men who 
knew the English that comes from Latin; 


knew it not by easy absorption, but by a careful 
study of its sources. How could it be‘other- 
wise? English owes so much to Latin that it 
cannot be thoroughly studied and compre- 
hended, and molded to facile and fittest use, 
without the study of the Latin also. The 
modern type of study introduced by scien- 
tists is the historical type. The modern 
scientific method is the historical method. 
It is sheer folly to ignore this method in the 
study of English. If the historical method 
is followed with any degree of thoroughness, 
it carries us irresistibly to the study of our 
half-mother tongue, the Latin. 

I have dwelt on this point, because it 
seems to me one of unquestionable and de- 
cisive weight. When the cry is raised, 
“Study English, more English, take pains 
with your English,” I make no objection; 
but I ask, What is good English? Whence 
come our words of thought and of intellect? 
Study them, and study them thoroughly; 
and in order to do this, let Latin take its prop- 
er place as an indispensable helper. The 
men of science need good English for their 
own clear processes of thought, and for the 
right expression of their thoughts to others. 
If scientific men all ignore Latin, the time 
will surely come when they will. lose some- 
thing in facility and power of expression ; and 
then they will, to some extent, lose the pub- 
lic ear. I ask for Latin for the scientist’s 
sake; I demand it for the journalist’s sake, 
for the orator’s sake, for the statesman’s sake. 
The “London Times” is not shy of Oxford 
scholars. Gladstone stirs the heart of Mid 
Lothian with an oratory born of classical 
study. If any American speeches are to 
live, they will be those of the college-trained 
Webster. The Declaration of Independence 
was written by a graduate, and the founder 
of a university. The powerful speeches of 
James A. Garfield show that he studied the 
Latin side of English. If utility is sought, 
here we have it. 

But another point deserves to be coupled 
with the foregoing. 

II. The study of Latin is, and will con- 
tinue to be, the best language study. I refer 





to the study of language for drill, for mental 
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training, rather than for facility in using. 
Some \anguage study there certainly ought 
to be. The youngest pupil in our schools is 
a born linguist. Before school days, between 
the ages of two and five, he has learned Eng- 
lish; and that is no small task. Forms eas- 
ily impress themselves on a child’s memory. 
Such a language as the Latin can be learned 
by a bright boy of twelve or fourteen with 
wonderful facility. He will not rise to a com- 
prehension of philosophical grammar; but 
he will catch the shapes and meanings of 
words, and make almost nothing of the task. 
In deciding on the proper order of studies, 
it ought always to be remembered that a 
child carries on with ease a double process 
of learning and development : his senses are 
wide awake to get the beginnings of natural 
science, and his ear and tongue are alert to 
provide words with which to express his 
new thoughts. The one study does not hin- 


der the other ; the two are mutually helpful. 
Observation of natural objects quickens the 
thinking power, and prompts to new efforts 
of expression ; and, on the other hand, the 


study of words, giving new facility and ac- 
curacy of expression, multiplies the facets of 
thought, reacts on and stimulates the power 
of observing and acquiring facts. Language 
study, then, is useful as a discipline of the 
mental powers. 

For such discipline, there is no language 
like the Latin. But one may ask, ‘“Why not 
spend all my time on English?” We have 
already seen what that would lead to. Eng- 
lish cannot be thoroughly studied, except 
historically. The historical study of English 
means the study of English f/us Latin. As 
history itself cannot be learned from a single 
generation of men, no more can language be 
learned from a single generation of words. 
Both range through the recorded ages of our 
civilization. 

Then take some other modern language. 
There one will have language drill, and at 
the same time get access to a rich literature, 
and gain a new working instrument. That 
is all true. German and French are most 
valuable acquisitions. But suppose one stud- 
ies French, not merely to speak French 


when one goes to Paris, but to gain a lan- 
guage drill. Can French, as it is usually 
taught, compare with Latin for this purpose? 
French is the simplest of languages in its 
structure. Its words are mostly bare of in- 
flective endings. Its syntax is of the most 
straightforward kind. Like other modern 
analytic languages, it scatters the elements 
which are concentrated in synthetic forms 
like those of the Latin. It is no trick at all 
to construe an ordinary French sentence. 
The difficulties are in the irregular forms and 
in the peculiar idioms; and these have to be 
learned by sheer force of memory. They 
give little practice to the investigating, 
weighing—i. e., the deliberative—powers of 
themind. Yet Frenchcanbe studied in amore 
thorough way; viz., by the historical method 
—tracing its changes of forms, and going 
back to its originals. That means going 
back to the Latin, for French is own daugh- 
ter tothe Latin. Still more irresistibly than 
in the case of English, a thorough and dis- 
ciplinary study of French carries us back to 
the study of its mother tongue, the Latin. 
So close is the manifest relationship of the 
ancient tongue to the modern, that many 
good teachers recommend Latin as a prelim- 
inary to French—merely for the sake of ac- 
quiring French, and without any reference 
to language drill. However that may be, 
certainly language study, as such, can never 
rest on Frenchalone. For the same reasons, 
Italian and Spanish can never give us a full 
language discipline. With all these three 
modern tongues, we are compelled to go 
back to the mother Latin. 

But there is the other prominent modern 
tongue, which is not a daughter of the Latin. 
Will not German give us a complete language 
drill, together with the advantages of prac- 
tical use? German is certainly a difficult 
tongue. Its noun inflections are in four cases. 
Its article and adjective combinations are 
perplexing. Its genders, like those of Latin, 
are artificial. Its verbs afford an interesting 
and not too easy study. Its arrangement of 
words is more involved and periodic than 
that of our English sentences. But, after 
| all, German is one of the modern analytic 
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languages ; and none of these, with their 
scattered elements, can ever equal the syn- 
thetic forms and elastic constructions of the 
Latin. To say nothing of etymology in 
grammar, the Latin syntax is unapproach- 
able by any modern syntax. It is more ob- 
jective and complete than even the Greek syn- 
tax. It is the one perfect embodiment of 
formal grammatical relations. Any one who 
masters the Latin syntax has learned gram- 
mar for all tongues. Our high-school boys who 
study Latin scarcely need to study English 
grammar. The abundance of case inflections, 
the concentration of relations in the varying 
forms of the verbs, the absolute freedom of 
position in the arrangement of words, the 
completeness of the periodic structure— 
these and other features of Latin make it 
the one typical language for grammatical 
study and linguistic discipline. No matter 
how much improvement there may be in 
the methods of studying German : for simple 
language study, it can never compete with 
the Latin. It is not a new apparatus that is 
wanted for German, or for French or Italian. 
No apparatus of study can put into them 
that which they essentially lack, that which 
the Latin has always furnished. 

And here, referring to the former part of 
our discussion, it is in place to notice that 
German is by no means in as close relation- 
ship to our English as is Latin. Anglo-Saxon 
is in a closer relationship ; and Anglo-Saxon 
ought to be much more studied than it is. 
But German, while it is of the same general 
stock with English, is in no sense a parent 
speech. It is a somewhat distant cousin of 
English. Its words furnish a multitude of 
correspondences, but they do not take us 
back to the very nests and birthplaces of our 
speech. On the other hand, Latin is the 
mother tongue for a very large and most im- 
portant part of our language. If we seek a 
historical relationship, and pursue a scientific, 
historical method, Latin is much more vi- 
tally connected than German with our Eng- 
lish speech. 

Again: a thorough study of German does 
hot rest on modern words alone. It goes 
back to the earliest accessible sources. But 





the history of German leads into shadow and 
uncertainty. The German does not, like the 
French, trace its parentage to a well-known 
fountain of civilization and culture, with a 
history and a literature open for the inspec- 
tion of the world. In default of a direct 
line of ascent, German scholars must at a 
certain point go off on collateral lines, and 
resort to a comparative study of the kindred 
tongues preserved to them from ancient 
times. They must betake themselves to the 
trodden paths of the world’s civilization. 
*“ All paths” of this sort “lead to Rome.” 
The historical study of German cannot ig- 
nore the Latin, as a prominent language in 
the great Indo-European family of languages ; 
as the language of the people who stood be- 
tween the Orient and the Occident, and 
handed down to later ages the treasures of 
the earlier civilizations. 

Then, too, the literature and history of 
the German-speaking people are closely, 
almost inseparably, bound up with the litera- 
ture and history of Rome. Those people, 
as they came out of the confusion and con- 
flicts of the earlier centuries, went to Rome 
for much of their law, and many of their 
governmental institutions. The German em- 
perors tried to combine Germany and Italy 
under a single crown. “The Holy Roman 
Empire,” in name at least, lasted in Germany 
down to a comparatively recent period. 
Now the thorough study of German means 
the study of German literature under the 
light of German history. That literature 
and that history lead obviously to a study of 
the history and literature of Rome. They 
would naturally call for an understanding of 
the imperial tongue of the Romans—that 
speech which impressed itself on so many 
nations of Europe, which became the com- 
mon accredited language of the church and 
the kingly courts, the language of scientific 
jurisprudence, the language of scholars and 
philosophers even down to a very recent 
date. The roots of German literature and 
history strike so deep in Roman soil, that 
the thorough student of German can hardly 
do without an acquaintance with Latin. It 
is not a medieval prejudice that gives Latin 
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at this day so large a place in the schools of 
Germany. 

Let it not be thought that literature alone 
can make a scholar without a previous study 
of the language. The language is the only 
basis for a proper understanding of the liter- 
ature. Language study alone forms habits 
of nice discrimination and exact criticism. 
A language is the parent stock on which are 
found the bloom and fruitage of literature. 
If we seize the latter alone, we grasp what 
withers instantly in our hands. In a careful 
study of English, we are indeed laying more 
stress than formerly on acquaintance with 
English literature. But we know the Eng- 
lish language already. If we knew French, 
and no English, no translation of Shakspere 
into French would show us the felicities of 
his language, or the clear depths of his 
thought; no translation would imbue us with 
the full spirit of his writings and of his 
times. So no translations of Cicero and 
Virgil can make us appreciate the excellence 
of their work, or fully acquaint us with the 
republican and imperial ages of Rome. The 
masterpieces of literature must always be 
studied in their own original forms. 

I see no support for these modern /ittera- 
teurs who proclaim a crusade against Latin. 
They need not study it; they are quite at 
liberty to give all their energies to something 
else. But when they seek to direct the 
higher studies of the community, that is 
another thing. In decrying Latin as a dead 
language, and ridiculing the study of it as 
useless, they are committing a palpable and 
egregious blunder. They are trying to ban- 
ish from our higher education one of its 
foremost excellences. They are helping to 
despoil our own mother tongue. They are 
cramping the study of the best contemporary 
languages. They are substituting disciplin- 
ary studies which, from the nature of the 
case, can never equal, much less supersede, 
the study of Latin. 

I maintain the claim of Latin to a place 
in our high-school and college courses, not 
for its own sake, but as a helper in the great 
circle of studies. It is a handmaid of the 
natural sciences; it is a mother-in-law of 





German; it is half-mother of English, and 
whole mother of French, Italian, and Span- 
ish. Aside from all kinships, it holds a sov- 
ereign place in language study, a place as 
imperial as the rank of the old-time Rome 
among the nations. And as an instrument 
of mental culture and development, it is un- 
surpassed and unsurpassable. 

It would be easy to multiply testimonies 
on this last point—the superiority of the 
mental discipline afforded by this study. 
Some years ago Latin was recommended, 
but not required, as a preparation for the 
courses of the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale College. Some students came with 
Latin, others without it. It was found that 
those who had it were better scholars in all 
the studies than those who lacked it. The 
difference between the two sets was marked, 
almost marvelous. So, on strict grounds of 
utility, the authorities decided to make Latin 
a regular requisition. The experience of 
years has justified that decision. I have 
these facts from a professor in that school, 
well known on this coast, who is not himself 


a Latin scholar, and who was at first jealous 
of the new requisition. Now he heartily ap- 
proves it. The Lawrence Scientific School 
at Cambridge makes a like requisition. The 
fashion has got as far west as the Mississippi 
River: Washington University, in St. Louis, 
asks a similar preparation for admission to 


its scientific department. ‘The principal of 
one of our prominent high schools testifies 
to the same point. He has parallel courses 
of study, one with Latin, the other without 
it; this being almost the only difference. 
Watching these courses for several years, he 
has found that the Latin scholars are better 
than the others in English, better in mod- 
ern languages, better in the natural sci- 
ences, better in everything. Scientific 
professors in our University make similar 
statements. 

‘Such experiences will have their due 
weight here as elsewhere. Latin may be 
decried as already dead and buried; we 
have seen that it lives on the lips even of 
those who decry it. It may be proclaimed 
a temporary make-shift, best for the present 
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only because modern languages have not yet 
got on their finest working harness; we have 
seen that their inferiority is not in appliances 
and methods of teaching, but in the very 
character and history of the languages. It 
may be claimed that this hurrying age can- 
not wait to master a complex model of 
speech; we have seen that here haste makes 
waste, even of our precious nineteenth-centu- 
rytime. Because time is so valuable, we must 





use the best instruments of learning. Be- 
cause the subjects of modern knowledge are 
so crowded, we must early acquire the best 
mental discipline. So this imperial speech 
will not be exiled, even here. California is 
not so peculiar, the Pacific coast is not so 
apart from the learned world, that we are to 
be counted out of the republic of letters; 
and in that republic, the Latin language will 
evermore be held in honor. 
MarTIN KELLOGG. 
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The moon hung low above the harbor-bar; 
The heavy mist rolled up along the sea; 
In purple cloud-rifts shone a single star; 
A robin whistled from a windless tree; 
A black ship, drifting slowly with the tide, 
Showed for a time her tall sails ghostly loom, 
Holding her silent way toward the wide 
Impassioned waste that merged in distant gloom. 


The fragrant breath of violet and rose, 
Strong with the cool and dewy kiss of night, 
Stole through the hedge that hid the garden close, 
And filled the sense with dreams and sweet delight; 
We made the waveless bay an Asian plain; 
And Bagdad’s towers rose in a nearing sail; 
A drowsy bell tolled out a low refrain; 
The sleepy robin was our nightingale. 


Lives have their epochs, marked by some sweet sign— 
A summer night, a bit of restless foam, 
A clinging kiss that warmed the blood like wine, 
A star of stars high up in heaven’s dome; 
And down the fading vista of swift years, 
One hour of gladness shines supreme and fair, 
When, through the soul-lit portal of your tears, 
Love answer made, and joy was everywhere. 


Tuomas S, COLLIER. 
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AT COBWEB & CRUSTY’S. 


CuaptTer VII. 


The Doctor was a man approaching mid- 
dle age, though his clear unwrinkled skin 
and bright collected glance, that seemed re- 
solved to let nothing escape, gave him such 
an appearance of comparative youthfulness, 
that it was the most natural thing in the 
world to credit him with ten years less than 
he really possessed. 

He was of tall and well-developed figure, 
not portly, indeed, but rather indicative of 
what might be, were he to come to late ma- 
turity. A man who, at the first view, from 
action and expression, as well as from style 
of dress, gave instant impression of every 
thought and impulse being habitually meas- 
ured in the extreme, and as of one who 
seemed to cultivate with care a spirit of 
forced urbanity, calculated to create for him 
many friends and admirers, though, as in all 
such cases, repelling many others who pre- 
ferred to remain aloof from allurements that 
to them seemed artificial and insincere. A 
man whom the Colonel had somehow never 
felt disposed to like, though there was no 
speech or action upon the Doctor’s part 
which could be cited to explain the preju- 
dice. Now, seeing how rapidly the Doctor 
was bearing down upon the narrow plank 
walk in front of the lighthouse, so that a 
meeting seemed imminent, and not in fact 
to be avoided, the Colonel prepared himself 
to encounter further exasperations of unau- 
thorized rustic curiosity, though in this case 
likely to be offered more in the shape of 
courtly inquiry or gentle innuendo than in 
the offensive forms so lately displayed by 
others. 

But, to his surprise, the Doctor did not 
seem to be aware that any one was sitting 
near; but rapidly walked past, his eyes cast 
down upon the ground in a brown study, 
and his arms folded, not even arousing from 





his abstraction to take note of the Colonel, 
when, in passing, their shoulders almost 
brushed together. So for a while he hur- 
ried along, with his head still bent down and 
arms folded, in the same apparent stress of 
deep reflection. Perhaps for a moment the 
faint lines of thought upon his forehead con- 
tinued to widen, and the corners of his 
mouth to grow more depressed. But as he 
turned the corner, he grew more erect, and 
unclasping his hands, drew a deep sigh, with 
the air of one who, after long tribulation, has 
hit upon some idea or scheme worthy of de- 
liberate and definite execution. 

Until that moment he had been walking 
in an opposite direction from his office, but 
now he again approached it, not turning sud- 
denly upon his steps, but employing a some- 
what circuitous route through a lane behind 
the main street. There could be no reason 
for this secrecy, for no one would be apt to 
notice with any especial intent or interest 
how often he might go back and forth; nor 
at any other time, probably, would he have 
minded turning directly upon his heel and 
retracing his very footprints. It was merely 
that, in the present mood of his mind, it 
seemed pleasant and satisfactory for him to 
be mysterious to himself. Therefore he took 
a rear direction, and after a few minutes 
reached his office. 

It was at Cobweb & Crusty’s. During one 
of the many remodelings of the tavern, it 
had seemed desirable to have a stage-office, 
and a capacious room had been thrown out 
for the purpose, in the northerly corner of 
the building. In the course of a month, 
however, it was satisfactorily ascertained that 
no other office was needed than the stable, 
and that the accounts could be kept in all 
due sufficiency upon the lid of the oat-box, 
with common chalk. The office was there- 
upon abandoned; and the Doctor, coming to 
the village just at that period, gladly took 
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possession of the vacated premises, and fitted 
them up for his own use. 

In many respects, it was like the office of 
any other country doctor. He being a sin- 
gle man, the rear portion had been cut off 
for his bedroom, communicating with the 
rest of the building. The front was a com- 
pound of physician’s room and apothecary 
shop, furnished with a table, book-shelves, 
black-walnut cases full of bottles, a dusty 
chemical retort upon the top of the case, and 
one long shelf for the display of sundry alco- 
holic preparations of warts and tumors. 
And in a little square recess between the 
mantle-shelf and the wall, there was a calico 
curtain, behind which hung the skeleton: 
supposed by Mrs. Crusty, who, while brush- 
ing around, had once chanced to see it and 
never could be induced to look again, 
to have been the skeleton of a man killed 
somewhere else by a rival doctor, and who, 
if he had been placed in the hands of Doc- 
tor Gretchley, might have been alive to this 
day. Looked upon in that light, the skele- 


ton was of great service, answering not only 


for a scientific preparation, but for a salutary 
warning as well. 

It was in the matter of his library, per- 
haps, that the Doctor’s office differed from 
most any other. As a mere physician, he 
stood very high. Marvelous stories were 
told of the desperate cases he had cured. If 
there was any fault to be imputed to him, it 
arose from a suspicion that his extreme at- 
tention to the diseases often seemed to take 
away his interest in the patients; so that the 
latter, missing that cheerful and heartfelt 
sympathy which some doctors bestow, were 
made to realize that they were looked upon 
rather as forms or cases for the setting forth 
of interesting scientific problems, than as hu- 
man beings directly concerned in the result; 
and it may be that they were therefore pro- 
portionally depressed at times when the 
spirits needed elation. 

But, after all, this might be a fault in the 
right direction, whereby it was possible that 
the absence of personal sympathy allowed 
more perfect medical supervision. Apart 
from this high repute as a physician, it was 





well known that the Doctor cultivated the 
correlative sciences, understanding -botany 
and natural history in a surprising degree, and 
giving himself up with great enthusiasm to 
the study of profuse metaphysical problems. 

It was in this latter branch of learning, 
therefore, that the Doctor’s library loomed 
into distinction. Aside of the ordinary text- 
books upon the nerves and eye, and what 
not, were the works of Kant and Hobbs and 
Spinoza, and others who had striven to illus- 
trate the operations of the mind, together 
with more modern treatises of progressive 
tendency; and it might have been observed, 
that all these works were well-thumbed and 
annotated. It was even known that the 
Doctor had once written a similar work him- 
self—very intricate and abtruse, and embody- 
ing much that was valuable in all the treatises 
that had ever gone before. 

Entering his office, the Doctor threw him- 
self into his chair, and for a moment seemed 
to renew his troubled thought: with dissat- 
isfaction to himself, it might be, for now the 
train of reflection did not appear to progress 
aright. At last he arose, and with something 
of a downcast expression. Possibly more 
attentive examination had not convinced him 
of the feasibility of some matter, as readily 
now as when walking along the street. But 
whatever the mischief, his versatility of mind 
almost immediately enabled him to cast it 
from his present attention; and summoning 
a smile to his lips, he sat down composedly 
at a porcelain slab, and began to manufac- 
ture pills. 

As he sat there, with his hat off, and his 
high bald forehead bent over the tablet, there 
seemed something incongruous in so much 
that was purely intellectual being engaged 
upon such a mere mechanical routine. But 
it was part of the duty of a country doctor to 
manufacture pills for his patients; and in 
cheerful recognition of this necessity, for 
many minutes he worked away with alacrity, 
seeming to devote all the capabilities of his 
intellect to the careful mingling of the ingre- 
dients into paste. Thén it appeared to occur 
to himself that he had condescended long 
enough, and that his lowered tone of mind 
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needed new equipoise; for, throwing down 
the knife, he lifted from the shelf of physio- 
logical treatises a small thin volume, plentiful- 
ly interspersed with interleaved blank sheets, 
and notes in his own handwriting, and spent 
an agreeable half-hour in reading and mak- 
ing new suggestions upon the interleavings. 
While so doing, the door opened, and a little 
old bent-over woman entered. 

“Well?” said the Doctor, half-angrily, 
being a little displeased at the interruption, 
but almost immediately smoothing out his 
face into the customary smile. ‘“ What is it 
now?” 

It was merely a plaster that the old wom- 
an desired for her bed-ridden husband. He 
had not had one for two or three days, and 
was uncomfortable without it; and so— 

“And did you not remember that this is 
the day of the week when I always ride past 
your place, on my way to the poorhouse, 
and that I never forget to bring the plaster 
with me?” asked the Doctor. ‘ Why, then, 


could you not have waited until afternoon, 
instead of walking in these three miles?” 


But her husband was so uncomfortable— 
the old woman pleaded, almost as supplicat- 
ingly as though asking pardon for a sin. 
And therefore, if, by walking only six miles 
and getting the plaster a few hours earlier, 
she could relieve him, it would not be on 
her conscience so heavily, that— 

“You are a very foolish woman,” said the 
Doctor, not unkindly, and handing out the 
plaster. ‘What has conscience to do with 
it, I’d like to know? or why should it trouble 
you if you did let things fall behindhand now 
and then? Surely, your own old legs have 
some rights in the matter, to be respected.— 
Well, what now?” 

This to an old man who appeared in place 
of the retiring old woman. He had come 
up behind her; but though she was bent 
over, he was bent so much more that until 
now he had been entirely shielded from 
view; and his sudden appearance into sight 
was somewhat startling. 

“T suppose you have come after a plaster, 
too?” said the Doctor. 

Almost the same thing. He wanted a lo- 





tion for his rheumatic daughter. She had 
suffered greatly during the night, and, as it 
was only a mile away, the old man had at 
one time been tempted to walk in for the 
lotion, and not wait until morning. Indeed, 
considering how she had suffered towards 
three o’clock, he felt that he ought to have 
done so, and he was afraid that it would ever 
be upon his conscience that— 

“‘ Conscience, again; as though there was 
really such a thing!” muttered the Doctor, 
as he handed out the lotion. “And don’t 
you ever think of any more wild-goose chases 
at night, or you’l’be doubled up with rheu- 
matism yourself.” 

It would have been practically impossible, 
perhaps, for the old man to be any further 
doubled up than at that very moment. But 
not seeming to notice this fact, or at least 
making no remarks about it, the old man 
took the lotion with many thanks, and hob- 
bled away. And hardly had he done so, 
when a new shadow darkened the door, with 
the appearance of the village minister. 

“Come in, come in,” said the Doctor, cour- * 
teously; for he rather liked the minister, in 
spite of their differences of opinion upon al- 
most any topic. ‘And what is the good 
word with you?” 

The minister had come for a little advice 
—not anything of importance, perhaps, but 
still it might be worth attending to it in time. 
He was engaged, he said, in reading aloud 
an interesting review, and it had seemed that 
morning that his voice was becoming a little 
husky, premonitory of temporary breaking 
down, perhaps. And he was anxious to cor- 
rect the eyil at once, else it might be that he 
would fail of his appointed duties upon the 
ensuing Sunday. 

“ But if you couldn’t, you couldn’t, and no 
blame to anybody; and that would be a ser- 
mon saved, and lazy times the week after,” 
rejoined the Doctor, in a jocular tone of 
voice. But the minister slowly shook his 
head, taking the remark in all sober spirit of 
literalness, and being by nature incapable of 
any appreciation of jocularity. 

“T have been engaged by the congrega- 
tion to do all that I can for them,” he said. 
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“My time is theirs, therefore; and if I fail 
to do my duty through any fault of my own, 
in the way of lack of necessary precaution or 
otherwise, it would be sorely upon my con- 
science that—” 

The Doctor gave a little jump upon his 
chair. 

“You are the third—in fact, every one 
seems to be talking about his conscience 
this morning,” he said. ‘ Now tell me hon- 
estly: do you believe that there is any such 
thing?” 

“Do not you?” retorted the minister, 
opening his eyes pretty wide at the sudden 
attack, yet not appearing unduly startled, be- 
ing already somewhat acquainted with the 
heterodoxical tendencies of the Doctor. 

“How can I tell?” answered the other. 
“ How can anybody tell, in fact? You say 
that there is something within you—an inde- 
pendent principle or impulse—that tells you 
when you have done right or wrong. But is 
that a natural consciousness, or the mere bias 
of education or custom? If the former, 
why is there no fixed and certain standard ? 
For instance, why is it that it troubles you to 
have pinched the tail of a cat, inflicting upon 
her merely a momentary painful sensation, 
while a Sioux or Pawnee Indian would take 
an hour or two in stripping off your skin, and 
think the better of himself the more he made 
you howl? Answer me that, now.” 

The minister was about to answer, not 
probably with any especial satisfaction to 
himself or prospect of conviction to the 
other, inasmuch as he had never given any 
studious examination to the subject. Calm- 
ly and quietly he had run in a regular rut, as 
is so often the case with men who meet no 
open opposition of argument, trusting to 
Butler and Paley for his evidences, and to ap- 
proved commentaries for his ideas; not so 
much ignoring the new questions of the day 
as being unconscious of their existence; 
from his youth up never doubting that the 
Dairyman’s Daughter and the writings of 
Hannah More, if carefully read, would prove 
the most efficient theological assistants of the 
age. A simple-minded man, guileless and 
truthful in every point of character, and re- 





spected by all classes; and yet scarcely fitted 
to cope in argument with one of the Doctor’s 
acute and earnest exploration. But for the 
moment he was saved from the necessity of 
answering by the Doctor himself, who con- 
tinued : 

“You have read my book, published three 
years ago, upon ‘Mental Emotion,’ have you 
not ?” 

‘Not all of it,” said the minister, hesitat- 
ingly, and for the moment feeling himself 
the sport of conflicting emotions. For while 
he somewhat envied the Doctor as the 
author of a successful book, he felt that he 
could not approve of the book itself. He 
himself had once gained some renown by 
his series of articles upon “ The Beggars of 
the Bible,” published in a weekly religious 
paper, and he had hoped to have them ulti- 
mately gathered into a neat little duodecimo ; 
only that it happened, that, having written up 
Lazarus and Bartimeus, he was obliged to 
stop, having, so to speak, got out of beggars. 
And here was the Doctor, the author of a 
handsomely printed octavo, and the minister 
could not help looking upon him with some 
degree of admiration. Yet, still he felt that 
he ought not to commend the book itself, 
and he valiantly resolved not to be afraid of 
telling the whole truth. 

“Not all of it,” he said. ‘“ Some portions 
of it, that is all. There was much with 
which I could not agree; and there was one 
part so abstruse that I seemed to lack proper 
understanding of it.” 

“‘ Aye, my summing up of the subject, per- 
haps,” rejoined the Doctor, not at all dis- 
pleased. In fact, it would be a tedious 
thing for him to quarrel with all who had 
not read his treatise. ‘ At the best, the argu- 
ment was roughly and crudely put. But we 
learn, as we grow older. And it may be news 
to you that I am preparing a new edition of 
the work.” 

“ Ah ?” said the minister, not looking par- 
ticularly pleased. In fact, it seemed to him 
that the fewer editions of the Doctor’s book 
there were out, the better. 

“T have it here, interleaved,” said the 
Doctor, placing his hands lightly upon the 
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volume spread out upon his desk. “I have 
endeavored to give the diagnosis, as one 
might say, of every possible emotion of the 
human race. I try to show the development 
of these from early ages: not a small matter, 
by the way; as I claim that, with the advance- 
ment of civilization, new emotions have ap- 
peared to agitate the human race. For 
instance, we will admit that anger and re- 
venge have always existed; but can any one 
detect much latent spirit of humor in the 
Hottentot race? Or could a Digger Indian 
see anything to make him laugh in one of 
Leech’s social sketches? I claim, therefore, 
that humor is a new emotion—the product 
of civilization; and if so, why not other 
emotions? And why should not the ad- 
vancing future of civilization give birth to 
additional emotions, not now even suspected 
to exist? To anticipate these, is, of course, 
almost impossible; but I fancy that, by a 
careful consideration of analogies, I have 
done something to indicate the probable di- 
rection of future emotions. In my general 


consideration of the topic, I have endeavor- 


ed as far as possible to delineate them from 
actual observation: even at times seeking to 
produce them in myself, so as the better to 
analyze them from my own experience. 
Then again, there is to be considered, in a 
physiological point of view, how the same 
class of emotion will affect different tempera- 
ments. I have an idea that even the color 
of the hair or complexion may have their use 
or effect in the reception of almost any emo- 
tion. All these instances I am continually 
upon the search for, and duly note them 
down; and I am inclined to believe, that, 
when the revision of my work is concluded, 
it will rank not ignobly in the world of let- 
ters, as a contribution to philosophical 
science.” 

“ And with regard to the matter of con- 
science—the point which we have already 
touched upon—” 

“That, of course, I elaborate most fully. 
For you cannot deny that it is within the 
scope of my work. Whether it may be a 
natural impulse, or merely a force derived 
from education, it is, all the same, a mental 





emotion. But I do not undertake fully to 
decide the nature of the force. Rather do 
I compile the opinions of others, leaving the 
reader to decide the matter partly from his 
own sense of the weight of argument.” 

“Partly, you say, Doctor. Then you do 
give something of your own opinion and in- 
ferences ?” 

“Of course, though somewhat in brief: 
else the book would be of little value. _ Inci- 
dentally, perhaps, rather than in extension.” 

“But why, with so many authorities as 
you will naturally quote—why add your own 
opinion at all?” the minister hastened to 
suggest. He, felt that here was a situation 
in which he might be of service. Doctor 
Gretchley was certainly not a man who could 
be influenced by Hannah More or the 
Dairyman’s Daughter; but if he could be 
persuaded to restrain himself from adding his 
own heterodoxical opinions to the great mass 
of similar utterances by other authors, some 
good might be accomplished. 

But to this sacrifice the Doctor could by 
no means be persuaded ; and now at last the 
matter advanced to open argument between 
the two. Though the minister had never 
studied controversial works upon the subject 
of conscience, he could at least debate not 
uncreditably upon the propriety of refraining 
from such a course as would effect no good, 
and yet might injuriously sway the impulses 
of others. For a while, therefore, the con- 
test continued: warmly, as is proper in ear- 
nest debate, and yet without acrimony. It 
was not altogether as unequal a debate as 
might be imagined. Unlearned as the min- 
ister was in any of the new philosophies of 
the day, he was fluent in speech and felici- 
tous in expression; and basing his argument 
upon the solid substructure of olden morali- 
ties, he made no inconsiderable fight. And 
though the Doctor had every philosophical 
theory or maxim of centuries past at his 
tongue’s end, he was mortified to find how 
little effect they had against a nature so 
trained by a different style of education to 
resist them. 

Therefore, the war of words waged fluently 
upon either side; of the two, the minister 
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becoming naturally the warmest worked up. 
For to him was the real earnestness of the 
conflict, as to him was the earnestness of the 
whole duty of life. In this respect, the dis- 
putants displayed their separate characters 
beforethem. The man who stood constantly 
by the bedside of the sick and dying with 
consolation and soothing upon his lips, and 
a compassionate wringing of his own heart, 
exhibited the same earnestness now, and 
spoke not for self-approbation, but simply 
from a desire to conquer in the argument, 
for the sake of human happiness. The man 
who stood at the same bedside, and with dry 
eyes and calm voice made his critical diag- 
nosis of disease, now argued merely from the 
abstract love of contest, and an ambition to 
maintain his reputation for skillful manage- 
ment of his subject. 

Of course, between such diverse style of 
combatants, each trained to disregard the 
choicest weapons of the other, there could 
be only one result. Exhaustion at last en- 
sued, with conviction to neither party. But 
the contest had had a peculiar effect upon 
the Doctor, elating him with something of 
that spirit of adventurous determination 
which had shone in his eyes when he had 
first entered his office. That spirit had then 
passed away, and he had betaken himself 
stoically and prosaically to the manufacture 
of pills. Now, again, it was provoked, and 
shone in every feature. What was it, indeed? 
Could it be a desire to enter upon some dan- 
gerous course? a wish, subduing itself when 
attended with calm reflection, but when in the 
roar of battle, or in the excitement of an- 
other person’s opposition, urging him to mis- 
chief ? 

“T feel more disposed, already,” the Doc- 
tor muttered to himself. ‘Could I arouse 
him to some new emotion, I think that I 
could catch the enthusiasm of mischief, and 
be myself again, as, with better courage, I 
could wish myself to be.— Well, my dear 
sir,” he added, aloud, “this has been a wel- 
come visit ; and though we have not convinc- 
ed each other, yet I feel that we are mutu- 
ally better acquainted. To know each other 
—that is the real object in life, is it not? 





And speaking of that, have you seen my 
skeleton?” ; 

So saying, the Doctor pulled away the 
muslin curtain from the recess, and disclosed 
the grinning skeleton, dangling by a cord 
passed through the top of the skull. It was 
to all appearance an ordinary skeleton, such 
as may be seen in any doctor’s office or ana- 
tomical museum. Surely, the Doctor did not 
expect the minister to be discomposed at the 
sight of such a simple object as that. 

““My skeleton,” he said, turning the bones 
round upon their string, a quiet, half-ex- 
pectant smile in his face. 

“The remains of all of us, in one sense,” 
said the minister; “for this is what we are 
all coming to, some time or other.” 

“But my remains more especially,” was 
the response. “You will understand how, 
when I explain. Do you know, I have always 
had a fancy to see how I would look a year 
or two after death; not in respect to that 
general appearance and mere ordinary ap- 
proximation toresemblance which would prob- 
ably satisfy yourself, but to as actual a likeness 
as can be produced. I have, therefore, la- 
boriously gathered myself together from all 
quarters, as one may say. And it has been 
no light task. It is very easy to get a skele- 
ton of my own hight; but when you come to 
minute particulars, the real labor begins. 
There was something in the spread of the 
rib-bones that had to be attended to, a ten- 
dency to stoutness in myself, somewhat alter- 
ing the ordinary position of them. Then I 
am a little long in limb, and that was a 
peculiarity that must be carefully copied. 
The foot is one of. the most difficult de- 
tails to match, there is such an infinite vari- 
ation in the spread of the toe joints: You 
may scarcely think it, but I was obliged to 
examine nearly a hundred skeletons before 
I could make myself up properly, so as to 
come to a proper and literally exact realiza- 
tion of my post-mortem appearance.” 

The minister looked a little askant at his 
companion, beginning to feel somewhat dis- 
turbed at the novel complexion the exhibition 
was taking. The Doctor noted this, and his 
eye brightened up with mischievous elation. 
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“The skull,” he continued, “was of course 
the hardest thing to procure, the shape of 
the head varying so greatly. My skull is 
rather more difficult to match than usual: it 
may be in consequence of the peculiar pro- 
jection of the bone upon the crest. If I 
overhauled one skull, it seems to me that 
I must have looked at a thousand, before I 
could be satisfied that I had found my exact 
prototype. Well, there it is: what do you 
think of me ten or twenty years hence?” 

The minister confusedly muttered a word 
or two, but what he said it was difficult to 
determine. 

“ Accurate, you think?” rejoined the Doc- 
tor; ‘yes, tolerably so, I imagine. Though, 
after all, it was my likeness of two years ago 
more than now; we so continually alter. 
Looking at myself now, I see that I have 
learned to stoop a little, thus somewhat im- 
pairing the fidelity of the resemblance. But 
that is a matter easily corrected.” 

With that, he bent forward the wire that 
ran through the vertebre, thus giving a 
slight curve to the whole spine. Meanwhile, 
the minister looked on speechless, with an oc- 
casional half-terrified glance at the Doctor. 

“ And now, further,” continued the Doc- 
tor: “I recollect that I lost a back tooth six 
months ago, while in the skeleton, as you 
may see, the whole range is perfect. This 
ought not so to be; yet, as in the other mat- 
ter, it is of easy rectification. Wait a minute.” 

The Doctor took a forceps from his draw- 
er, fitted it upon one of the pack teeth of 
the skeleton, and gave a wrench. There 
was something ghastly in the whole perform- 
ance: something grotesque in the way that 
the loss of a tooth—such a serious thing to 
a living being—merely hightened the fixed 
grin of the skeleton. 

“I—I must go, now,” said the minister, 
turning slightly pale. 

“Already? Come again, soon, will you 
not? We must have it out once more about 
the existence of conscience, you know.” 

He showed the minister out of the office, 
and then sank into his chair in a most pleas- 
antly excited frame of mind. There was a 
smile upon his lips, and in his eyes shone a 





dare-devil animation that could not have 
been excelled. 

“How it stimulates me!” he said. “] 
feel ready for anything, now. Yes, I will do 
it. And yet, I must not forget the book.” 

He dragged towards him the open inter- 
leaved volume, turned to a certain page, and 
sat for a moment with his pencil between his 
lips. 

“Effect of startling action upon undisci- 
plined person,” he then muttered, as he began 
to write. “Query: whether display of emo- 
tion different in case of dark-haired observer.” 


CuaptTer VIII. 


Having finished his annotation, the Doc- 
tor then did what he had seldom been known 
to do before—locked the door behind him, 
drew out the key, and adjusted the brass cov- 
er over the keyhole. All this seemed quite 
unnecessary for any purpose whatever; and 
indeed, when he had finished, he did noth- 
ing else for a time except sit down and think. 
There was evidently something irresolute in 
his nature; for, in spite of his elation and 
spirit of daring, so carefully nurtured during 
the past few moments, once more the light 
of intense purpose faded out of his eyes, and 
gave place to something of dim vacuity. 
Deliberately he put away his book, and mov- 
ed slowly and hesitatingly, showing plainly 
that there had again come over him the same 
old air of discomposure, manifested by wrin- 
kled brow and lowered corners of the mouth; 
as though, after all, he had not exactly suc- 
ceeded in arranging what he had upon his 
mind, but must try it all over again. Finally, 
however, he once more raised his head; and 
now there was an air of quiet determination 
in his expression, Letokening a purpose well 
made up. At once he seemed to cast all 
care or responsibility from his heart, and 
broke out into a very pleasant whistle, fum- 
bling, the while, with his key at the drawer 
of his secretary; and having opened it, 
searching carefully in the corner, still whis- 
tling, but, as his hand slowly moved around 
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jn a sort of circle among the contents of the 
drawer, changing the tune from a song toa 
waltz. 

In a moment he found it—a small paper 
parcel. First punching it with his finger, he 
gradually unrolled the paper, standing all the 
while so that any one chancing to look in at 
the window could not see what he was about; 
then smiled quietly to himself, as he gazed 
upon the revealed contents ; then rolled it up 
again, and put it into his pocket. Before do- 
ing so, however, still moved with that queer 
determination to be mysterious, he screwed 
up the loose end of the paper into a smaller 
compass, and patted it flat upon the top, so 
that the whole package assumed something 
of the appearance of a rolled-up medicine 
vial. If it had then fallen out of his pocket 
and been picked up by another person, the 
finder would naturally have taken it fora 
medical prescription, and have returned it to 
the Doctor without opening it. So far, well; 
but it was, after all, a foolish precaution, for 
the Doctor was a careful person, and never 
dropped anything. 

Now at last he was ready, and unlocking 
the door, he sallied forth, His hat was 
pleasantly disposed upon his head, at just 
that angle which shows buoyant contentment 
and avoids pretension of jaunty youthfulness. 
His coat was buttoned carefully about him, 
without a button being out of place. There 
was a genial smile upon his face, and his 
step was light and graceful. In fine, he look- 
ed well, and felt at heart that he was so look- 
ing; and, though not a young man, might, in 
a fair contest for favor, have had the advan- 
tage of many a person of little over half his 
age, being naturally of fine appearance and 
pleasant expression. As he walked along, he 
still whistled his waltz, changing the meter, 
however, to keep time with his pace. 

Soon he turned up the avenue of the bet- 
ter-built houses, and keeping on, gained the 
farther one—Stella’s home. Here, as usual, 
Timothy was lolling over the fence, and see- 
ing the Doctor approach, grinned a welcome, 
and threw wide open the gate. For the Doc- 
tor, being naturally a social man, called often 
upon Stella; having been in past times an 
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intimate friend of her father, it was said; and 
hence, after his death, well disposed to trans- 
fer the friendship to herself. It must be 
owned that he was always received with a 
pleasant welcome, for his really splendid ac- 
quirements in every branch of knowledge, 
and his willingness to be of service, made 
him almost invaluable. He was not only 
Stella’s physician, but had also acted some- 
what as her lawyer; not practicing that pro- 
fession, indeed, but assistimg her with very 
sound legal advice, helping her settle up and 
arrange her estate, and upon one or two oc- 
casions rectifying, with his genius for com- 
prehension, certain mistakes of one of the 
village attorneys, whose inefficiency threat- 
ened to involve her in serious trouble. 
Moreover, the Doctor had all the inventive 
capacity of a landscape-gardener: showed 
her where to plant her trees and shrubs, 
planned martin-boxes for her, advised about 
wire fences and rustic seats, and built her a 
very fair aquarium. Some people said that 
he was interested in all this, having an eye 
upon Stella herself; but she never listened 
to or cared for such rumors. Was he not 
forty? And though he was well preserved 
in general, were there not a few silver threads 
in his neat whiskers? Forty might not seem 
very much to himself, now that he had 
reached that point; but to Stella, who was 
such a long way off, it seemed a great deal; 
and gave her, in her communications with 
him, all the confidence which mature age 
produces in innocent youthfulness. 

Stella was in the hall, and seeing the Doc- 
tor coming, met him at the door. Her eyes 
looked languid, and possibly she had passed 
a restless night. No one except the observ- 
ant visitor, who now entered, would have 
been apt to take note of that; but, as has 
been said, nothing ever escaped him, and 
putting this and that together, he drew his 
own conclusions; decidedly assuring him- 
self that upon the previous evening she must 
have had a visitor. But he said nothing, 
merely clasping the hand extended toward 
him in friendly greeting. 

“ Always at leisure to give me a few mo- 
ments, Doctor; is it not so?” 
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“ Always, my dear friend. That is, I 
could hardly be expected to let my patients 
die of neglect, you know, in order to come 
hither and solace myself; but if there is any 
spare time, I know then how naturally my 
feet turn in this direction. But things are 
very easy with me at present. The few sick 
-people are getting well, and the well ones re- 
fusing to get sick. It is distressing to think 
how often I have watched for the develop- 
ment of interesting cases in unsuspecting 
victims; and then, when the disease came, 
had it turn out of minor importance altogeth- 
er. And there are other kinds of disappoint- 
ments. There was a man last year, for 
instance, who threatened to enjoy a fine 
opthalmia. He didn’t know it, and walked 
about as careless as usual; but I saw it com- 
ing, and gave it two months to manifest it- 
self. Signs will sometimes fail, however; 
and they did so in this case. The op- 
thalmia took over two months, and be- 
tween the second and third month the man 
moved away, and the Leeward doctor got 
the job.” 

“O, Doctor Gretchley, how can you!” 

“Well, well; of course I am joking. In 
fact, perhaps our profession tends too greatly 
to encourage that rough style of jesting, 
which many people would call heartlessness. 
Certainly it cannot be denied, that the habit 
of looking into the mysteries of nature 
makes us callous, as well as too practical in 
our ideas. The profession is so material, so 
purely a matter of science, that human mis- 
fortunes, as well as human life, are— Still, 
we will not talk more upon that subject. 
And now, what can I do for you?” 

Everything, indeed. In truth, the Doctor 
seldom came in without Stella finding plenty 
of things for him to regulate; for, knowing 
his skill and willingness, she saved up all 
her little troubles for his inspection. First- 
ly, Zenobia, the cat, had been restless all 
the morning, refusing her breakfast, making 
extravagant gestures with her paws and 
mouth, and generally threatening to go into 
spasms, if not fits. Thereupon, that stately 
potentate was at once dragged out from be- 
neath the sofa, where all the while she had 





been glaring at the two friends like a crazy 
tiger. 

A careful examination disclosed a fish. 
bone in her tongue; a pair of pocket-tweez- 
ers soon corrected the difficulty; and then 
the fury died out of Zenobia’s eyes, a gentle 
purring manifested her contentment, and 
seeking the softest spot upon the hearth-rug, 
she curled herself up, and went pleasantly to 
sleep. Then it was Conscript, the dog, who 
was ill; but it was speedily discovered that 
his only troubles were indigestion, rich food, 
laziness, and staying too much at home by 
the fire. Thereupon, he was turned out of 
the house, to grow cold and hungry, and get 
wellagain. After that, it was a picture-frame 
that had warped, and a piano-string that had 
snapped, and one of the beehives had been 
upset, and Timothy was afraid of setting it up 
again, though the bees had not yet thawed 
out; and what were the best kinds of india- 
rubbers for spring wear? All these matters 
the Doctor duly rectified or advised upon; 
and then, having passed a very pleasant hour, 
arose to go. 

“And by the way,” he said, as he stood 
at the door, and slowly drew on one of his 
gloves: gloves were not much worn in Wind- 
ward, but the Doctor always carried a pair 
for state occasions, and naturally felt dis- 
posed to wear them when calling upon Stella, 
there being a style about her which called 
for response, as it were—by the way, I 
met an old friend of yours this morning.” 

“ Ah, Doctor Gretchley?” But her color 
came and went, and he noticed that she did 
not inquire whom he spoke about; whence 
he naturally concluded that his suspicions 
relating to the evening before had been well 
founded. 

“Ves, Stella. And I hope—of course it 
is nothing to me, but I hope—” 

“If it is nothing to you, Doctor, why 
should it be spoken of by you?” 

It was perhaps in itself a rude speech for 
her to make to such an old and valued 
friend: would certainly have been considered 
so, under ordinary circumstances. But it 
happened, that, in her quickened apprehen- 
sion, she had read him, searching with cor- 
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rectness into every tone of his voice and 
expression of his countenance, and she felt 
that, with all his affected indifference, he 
had come thither for some especial purpose ; 
that there was a contest looming up before 
her, and that to wage it successfully she 
must meet it upon the threshold. There- 
fore, she stood and confronted him, her 
color again rising, and her eye kindling with 
alook of quiet determination and active en- 
ergy that he had never before seen depicted 
there. Though startled a little at the man- 
ner, he could not but look upon her with 
new admiration, so beautiful and graceful 
above all other occasions did she now ap- 
pear, in her fixed instinctive resolve to do bat- 
tle. Perhaps, though, his spirits sank some- 
what, as he reflected that there must be a 
deep-seated cause to create this transforma- 
tion in her; and that, if he persevered, the 
war must be very desperately carried on. 
Should he now persevere? or should he not 
rather draw aside, and let matters take their 
former course? But had he not already 
considered that subject twice? Why go 
over it again? Besides, had he not the con- 
trolling forces in his own hands, to use them 
as he pleased? 

“You think that it is not for me to speak 
about that?” he said, as pleasantly as possi- 
ble. ‘Well, perhaps not. Looking at it in 
one way, no one has a right to advise an- 
other about anything. The day that gives 
us our majority also gives us our legal acquit- 
tance from every social control, if we were 
disposed to use it. Yet we all, at times, 
yield at least a deference, if not assent, to 
the voices or appeals of our friends; and so 
I thought that I, perhaps—” 

“Well, Doctor Gretchley, what, then, is it 
that you wish to say?” she responded. For 
when he put the matter in that light, she felt 
that she could not refuse to listen to him, 
although well resolved, at the same time, not 
to allow herself to be influenced. As she 
spoke, she sat down again, showing by that 
action alone her consciousness of a coming 
protracted interview. But even as she now 
leaned back in her easy-chair, the Doctor 
could see something in the bend of her fig- 








ure which spoke of obstinate contest. He, 
too, sat down again, and drew off the glove, 
as though stripping himself from any extra- 
neous entanglements of weak fashion preju- 
dicial to the fight. 

“ Has he—Colonel Grayling, I should say 
—been here ?” 

Again the impulse came upon her to offer 
immediate fierce battle, and at the very out- 
set cast back any impertinent questioning; 
and again she forced herself into control. 
Why enter into warfare upon minor details, 
which mattered little, and could be verified 
elsewhere ? 

‘He has been here, Doctor,” she answer- 
ed, concisely. “Last evening, from two 
minutes after seven till twenty minutes of 
nine. Timothy let him in, and Timothy let 
him out again.” 

“ Ah! I had hoped, Stella, that this folly 
was all past.” 

“T cannot pretend to misunderstand you, 
Doctor. But do you think that this is the 
proper way for you to speak ?” 

“ Must I, then, accurately weigh my words 
upon such an occasion as this? Well, I will 
do what I can to clothe them in more gra- 
cious language; but still I must speak. Do 
you think that matters are where they were 
two years ago? Can the old ideas be thus 
taken up like a book that has been once laid 
down? And are there not changes which 
you must consider—your own altered posi- 
tion, the speculations and gossip of society ? 
Nay, if the latter seem of little account—and 
I will own that social opinion may often be 
set at defiance for good purposes—do you 
not remain mindful of the last few months?” 

“Yes, I am certainly mindful of them, 
Doctor Gretchley. Part of them were 
months of trial to me: you and all the so- 
ciety whose will you think is so omnipotent 
know that also. Well, what more ?” 

“Therefore, I suppose that you consider 
you now need reparation for your past 
troubles,” the Doctor remarked. It was not 
a very nice speech for him to make, and he 
knew it, felt it indeed, the moment after he 
had spoken. But there had been a cool, 
cutting manner in her last three words, which 
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had angered him, and hence the unguarded 
expression. She half-arose in her chair, and 
seemed on the point of making some reply 
that would have ended the interview at once. 
But the Doctor saw the answer forming on 
her whitened lips, and arrested it with new 
words of his own. 

‘Pardon me, Stella, I wasrude. I meant 
it not. My consideration for you—my long 
years of friendship—” 

“Well, Doctor Gretchley ?” 

“Only one thing more, and then I am 
done. He is in the village—he has been 
here: that is settled. But have you, upon 
seeing him, made any promise that—” 

“What should I promise? And what do 
you mean that I should or should not prom- 
ise? Is it that I should be his wife? Ah, 
why should I disguise what I once felt? 
Had he only come back a few months ago, 
what trials would have been spared to me, 
indeed! And they told me that he was 
dead!” 

“Not with willful deception, though, Stel- 
la. We all believed that story, you know.” 

‘“* How it came, matters little now. I be- 
lieved it then—that isenough. An now—” 

“ And now, Stella?” 

“ Now, what shall I say? No: I have 
made him no fixed promise. Am I one to 
throw myself at the first glance into his arms, 
do you think ?” 

The Doctor drew a long breath, partly of 
relief. That, at least, seemed settled : she had 
not as yet pledged herself to that man. Still 
there was a half-admission in her words that 
the olden love, if it had not existed through- 
out all those past months, had been revived 
again; and that, when a suitable period might 
have elapsed, she would make no hesitation 
in yielding to it. Therefore, whatever he 
had to do, must be done now. 

“Yes, I understand you, Stella. But now 
let me ask you this: If I knew that you 
were on the point of allying yourself with 
that man, and that to do so would be to 
throw yourself away, to sacrifice yourself in 
a manner in which few women are ever fated 
to sacrifice themselves, might I not, as an 
old friend, remonstrate ?” 





“No, Doctor Gretchley, you might not,” 
she answered, with an awful composure, 
“There is no one who is not supposed by 
some, upon such an occasion, to sacrifice 
himself or herself; nor should I regard your 
mistakes of judgment or fancy with any more 
leniency than those of other men. Is this 
all? For I need not tell you that the inter. 
view is a painful one to me.” 

“Yet one moment, Stella. If this opin- 
ion of mine were not founded upon mere 
fancy or judgment, but upon an actual serious 
fact; if it were well known to me that the 
person of whom we speak should not be al- 
lowed to come into your house, much less 
to take your hand or look into your eyes; if 
even correspondence with him would be a 
crime in you; if—” 

““What—what do you mean by all this, 
Doctor Gretchley?” and now she arose from 
her chair, in disturbed affright. ‘Why do 
you speak in that manner?” 

“Tf, Stella, I knew a secret which it would 
blanch your cheek to hear, and which, con- 
sequently, I would not wish to tell you; if, 
as your old friend, I assured you that I held 
that secret, and that it was enough to put a 
bar forever between yourself and him, so that 
in future even his shadow should not cross 
your path, or your eye rest upon him without 
abhorrence ;—if I told you even that, would 
you not dismiss him from your thoughts, and 
have confidence in me, without wishing to 
hear more?” 

“No, no! I do not comprehend all this! 
A secret, you say? One that will separate 
us? And that I should trust in you, nor ask 
to hear more? I cannot so put away my 
confidence in him. Nor can I tell what to 
make of this. You know something to his 
injury, you say? I must have it for myself; 
I cannot believe that it is of any moment, un- 
less I hear it myself. Doctor Gretchley, you 
are trying to frighten me, I know: for your 
amusement, perhaps. See! I am not fright- 
ened. I am laughing. And I do not be- 
lieve a word you are saying. But if there is 
anything in it, I must know. And does he 
—does Allan know of it, too?” 

The Doctor gazed steadfastly at her for a 
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moment—almost abstractedly, in the deep 
abyss of thought which seemed to open be- 
fore him as he looked upon her agitation. 
Should he go on? It would be to bring 
terrible distress upon her. On the other 
hand, were he now to rest, were he to tell 
her that he had been jesting, or that the 
dread secret was not of any consequence 
after all, those startled, speaking eyes would 
gleam with newly found happiness, that 
bright little face would cast off its anxious 
tremor, like throwing off a shroud, and 
lighten up, resplendent with joy. But had he 
not already twice made up his mind? Was 
it a physician’s business to falter when an 
operation had been determined upon, and 
should be performed with nerved hand to 
the very end? 

“T cannot even here speak it aloud,” said 
the Doctor. “Bare walls might tell the 
story, and it should be known only to us two 
forever. Let me bend down, that I may 


whisper it to you.” 
He leaned over, placed his lips close to 
her ear, and began his revelation. 


At the 
opening words, she gave vent to a little gasp, 
which, if she had had the strength, might 
have swelled into a shriek, but now died 
away in a sort of stifled moan. Her eyes 
half-closed, and her head bent forward; 
was she fainting? Dare he say more? Look- 
ing around stealthily into her face, with some- 
thing of the same expression with which often 
he must have paused in an operation to as- 
certain whether the patient could endure 
any more and live, he saw that she had not 
fainted, but that, alert with nervous, frenzied 
determination, she had aroused herself to 
listen further—to hear everything to the end. 
Therefore he continued, again whispering, 
nor ceased until the story he had to tell her 
was wholly her secret as well as his. 

“And yet, what other proof have you of 
all this?” she exclaimed, with sudden rigid 
sharpness of tone, at his earliest pause. 
“Your own word? Yes, that is much—is 
everything—I know; and yet—there should 
be something more, should there not? I 
have been very happy—yes, I was very hap- 
Py last night, He had come; and it seemed 





to me that at last all the trouble of my life 
was over. I thought that he must have been 
heaven-sent to me in my loneliness. And 
now you would convince me that the past 
must indeed be the past. What other proof 
therefore, have you of this that you tell me?” 

‘What else, Stella? Ask him, if you see 
him again, whether he was here upon that 
night; and doing so, watch his expression 
the while.” 

“Yes, yes; but apart from anything that I 
might ask him, tell me, yourself, all that it 
lies in you to tell.” 

At that demand, the Doctor slowly drew 
from his pocket the little paper parcel—the 
same which he had twisted up at the end to 
look like a vial of medicine—unrolled it, and 
still bending over, and now with his back to 
the window so that no one might see what 
he was about, exhibited it to her. 

“Did you ever see this in his hands, 
Stella?” 

“T recognize it; I gave it to him two 
years ago; his name is upon it.” 

“This it was with which—I found it in 
the—” 

More ghastly pale than ever, she turned 
away, and motioned him to remove the ob- 
ject. “Let me never look upon it again; 
nor let us speak further about this. O, 
Doctor Gretchley, you are making this a very 
cruel day to me!” 

“Alas! Yes, cruel indeed. And yet, 
Stella, dear friend, knowing what I did, was 
it not necessary for me to act so? Could I 
have remained silent, and allowed you to 
totter on the edge of such a precipice as 
this? Surely you must know that I am 
meaning it all for your good? That I have 
felt compelled by some irresistible power to 
disburden myself of this dreadful secret? 
You will not, therefore, reproach me for it? 
And now, farewell, Stella, for a while. I 
know that you must wish to be left alone— 
that for the present my presence must be 
distasteful to you.” 

With winning grace of friendship, he held 
forth his hand towards her. For the instant, 
she seemed as though she would stretch 
forth her own in response; then drew back, 
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as if at that moment something had crossed 
her, deterring her from accepting his sympa- 
thy. Any hand than his, that day. Certain- 
ly she could not take his hand in the way of 
satisfaction or forgiveness, for what he had 
done. Therefore, she now drew back. The 
Doctor was a little disconcerted at the ac- 
tion, and for the moment delayed putting on 
his glove, which he-had already laid open 
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for the purpose. But in an instant he re. 
covered himself. After all, was it not just 
what he might have expected? Would she 
not, when left to herself, recover from her 
agitation, and be herself again? Therefore, 
affecting not to have noticed her reluctant 
action, he made once more his most gracious 
farewell, and turning slowly, glided out of 
the house. LEONARD Kip, 
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ONLY A CRIPPLED SOLDIER. 


Here’s yer oranges, my beauties! Jest imported from the South! 
Fresh and sweet as smiles of beauty lingerin’ round a maiden’s mouth; 
Walk right up an’ leave a nickel to assist me on my course; 

Here to-day and gone to-morrow, is the motto I indorse. 

W’en we’ve sold the second dozen, Jack an’ I will sing a song; 

For I’ve found a power in music, to assist the thing along. 

Jack’s an infant I am raisin’; found him in the streets one night, 


Cuddled up behind a barrel, almost dead from cold an’ fright; 
W’en I saw that he was starvin’, an’ was far from bein’ strong, 
As he had no one to love him, I jest toted him along. 

He has brought me piles o’ comfort, that I never knew before, 
Since we sort o’ jined our fortunes an’ enlisted for the war. 
Half a dozen, did you say, sir? now, that’s hearty, I confess; 


But you’re sure to be the gainer in 


relievin’ my distress. 


In the bivouac and battle, each one plays a special part; 
But the stars that shine the brightest find their orbits in the heart. 


Crippled? Well, I’m slightly varied 


from the true Apollo plan 


That is said to form the standard for a model handsome man. 

I am largely built of timber fashioned into arms and legs; 

But I do a deal o’ thumpin’ on these sturdy wooden pegs. 

Still the heart is there the same, sir; an’ my head is firm an’ clear, 
W’en you reckon in the balance that I’ve turned my fiftieth year. 
What is that you’re sayin’? Al’ays? No, I wasn’t al’ays so; 

I was what the world calls handsome, in my youth, I’d have you’ know! 
I was fitted out with riggin’ jest as perfect as could be, 

An’ could move about as graceful as you’d ever wish to see; 

But I stood too near a cannon on the battle-field one day, 

An’ my limbs were badly scattered, wen they bore my frame away. 


Who's the next? Here, Jack, you rascal! what are you in hidin’ for? 
You must never act the coward, though you haven’t been to war. 
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The good boy is rather modest; sort o’ girlish in his ways; 

But he'll change to dif’rent metal if he roughs it all his days. 
He kin beat the world at learnin’; takes to books amazin’ smart, 
An’ has got the easiest letters in the alphabet by heart. 

I am calculatin’, somewhat, ere this natur’ pays its debt, 

I shall hev him edecated for the halls o’ Congress yet. 

What is that you’re sayin’, Jacky? You are feelin’ kind o’ cold? 
Well, we'll hunt a warmer corner w’en these oranges are sold. 
We must never murmur, Jacky, at the hardness of our lot; 
Though our country has forgot us, I am certain God has not. 


With Sherman? No, I followed Grant, sir, in the old Potomac fight; 
Where the rebel balls were whizzin’ all about us, day an’ night; 
Where we had to hew our progress, every foot that marked the way, 
And the troops were piled in furrows, like great swaths of new-mown hay; 
"Neath a sun that poured in fury down upon devoted heads; 

’Neath the freezing blasts of winter, with a snowdrift for our beds; 

In the swamps, where venomed reptiles coiled about us as we passed, 
Till we thought each fleeting moment was on earth to be our last. 

I was with him, sir, at Richmond, when the rebel banner fell; 

Layin’ bleedin’ by the ramparts during that triumphant yell! 

Both my legs had passed from under, severed by a cannon-ball, 

An’ the quivrin’ trunk lay helpless, jest beneath the rebel wall. 

But my wail of bitter anguish told a nation it was free— 

’Twas the price of threatened honor—'twas the price of liberty! 


Married? No, thank God! I’m single. In my wand’rin’ mode of life 
Heaven knows how I should manage were I burdened with a wife! 
What with all the weary heart-aches I’ve been forced to battle through, 
Freezin’ nights and starvin’ mornin’s, I have borne enough for two! 
Days an’ days have passed together w’en I’ve sought in vain for bread; 
Bitter nights have closed around me, with no place to lay my head. 
Should you wish to know the torments of a hell on earth begun, 
Robbed of strength to fight and conquer, face the world as I have done! 
Walk the streets a starving beggar, hawking wares but few will buy; 
Note the glance of scornful loathing, as each one goes heedless by; 
Feel the pangs of gnawing hunger, that you have no means to stay; 
Know that life is growing feebler, from exposure, day by day; 

See the happy, smiling faces, gracing homes of wealth and ease, 
Knowing that you left your manhood on the battle-field for these. 


I was happy in my youth-time—happy in a maiden’s love; 

But she left me when the angels called her to themselves above. 
She was much too pure and gentle for this weary world of care; 
So she’s watching for my coming, in the mansions over there. 

I can see her form to-night, sir, as I saw it once before, 

When I left her in the gloaming, and enlisted for the war. 

As she wept upon my shoulder, holy tears, that glisten yet, 

Were as gems of priceless beauty in the crown of freedom set. 

In the bitter days that followed, many a cheering message came, 
Bearing words of hope and comfort, in my absent darling’s name; 
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When I fell amid the carnage, and the papers had me dead, 
She just sank beneath the tidings, and resigned her life instead! 
Well, I s’pose the blessed Master knew jest how it all would be, 
An’ removed her to his kingdom, holding her in trust, for me. 


I am sure, I beg your pardon! but, somehow, I al’ays find 

That the world seems growin’ brighter, when I thus relieve my mind. 
Jack is sleepin’ soundly—bless him!—he has brought me only gain; 
For his childish whims an’ fancies have renewed my youth again! 
There is somethin’, sir, in children, that commands our love at will, 
Teachin’ us the blissful lesson that the heart is human still. 


What is that! a five you're givin’? 


Do you really mean it, sure? 


May the Lord reward an’ keep you, for your kindness to the poor! 
And another for the youngster? Why, the skies are clearin’ fast; 
But I guess the angels, maybe, have remembered us at last! 

I am but a crippled soldier, lost among my fellow-men, 

But I garner by the wayside bits of wisdom, now and then; 

And I’ve often noticed, stranger, as from place to place I roam, 
That the skies keep growin’ brighter, as I’m drawin’ nearer home. 


J. Russet FIsHEr. 





DRAMATIS 


“Positively no objections allowed,” said 
Jack, in his most lordly manner. “Ladies 
and gentlemen, I protest! What’s the good 
of being clothed in brief authority, as the 
august committee’s reverend chairman, if 
people are to question the oracle’s de- 
cisions ? ” 

“Remember the rest of us, Miss Kent,” 
added Philip Armstrong. ‘You would not 
be so unkind as to leave the hero without a 
heroine ?” 

Ellice hesitated. 

“TI do not mean to be disobliging, but I 
am really afraid this is beyond my powers. 
I have had very little experience in private 
theatricals, and might prove a sorry acquisi- 
tion to the company.” 

‘“*T’ll answer for that,” said Jack, with an 
air of settling the matter. “If we do feel 
disgraced, we’ll never show it. I have the 
honor of once more informing the company 
that Miss Kent will kindly assume the 7o/e 
of Lady Margaret, for which she has our 
cordial thanks, Now about that little piece 
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of garden scenery : what are we going to do? 
Can’t you see about it to-morrow, Warner, 
when you go into town?” 

It was an animated group that sat on the 
rocks in the moonlight, discussing theatrical 
ways and means: a dozen or more young 
people, all eager in planning for the musical 
and dramatic evening that had been an ob- 
jective point for several weeks. Molly Bond 
began it; or at least, if Miss Bond had not 
come north from Memphis that summer, it 
is quite likely that the idea of this entertain- 
ment for the benefit of the yellow-fever suf- 
ferers would never have been suggested; that 
Jack Stuart would never have written the 
little play which proved so great a success; 
and that Ellice— But let us not anticipate. 

It was a very pleasant summer at the sea- 
shore. Days and evenings were alike per- 
fect in point of weather, and every one 
thought no other beach could compare with 
this long gleaming curve of silver sand, with 
its background of dark pines and hemlocks; 
and no other rocks were so bold and pictur- 
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esque, or had so many natural arm-chair hol- 
lows waiting for a novel or a /efe-a-tete, as 
these broken masses of dark red porphyry 
and granite, stretching far out into the cove, 
and over which the waves climbed twice a 
day, to toss their white foam flags high into 
the air: as for the Mansion House itself, on 
that subject two opinions were impossible. 
In the old days of the last century, one of 
the merchant princes of the time took a 
whim to build his castle on the shore of this 
bay, where he could look out over the danc- 
ing waters, and perhaps count the sails of 
his ships on their way to the flourishing sea- 
port town thirty miles down the coast. He 
had a large family of sons and daughters, 
and built his house with a care for the long 
train of beaux and belles who would help to 
make the great halls gay with laughing and 
dancing, and a retinue of servants to keep 
the domain fresh and bright for the family 
and all the welcome guests. It was a great, 
square, three-storied structure, facing the 
sea, with a broad, high hall-way running 
through from back to front; the stair- 


way, with its heavy rail of polished ma- 
hogany, rising in a spiral curve from the 
center of the floor to the uppermost rooms 


of all. The bedrooms were arranged around 
the outer side of the two great galleries that 
enclosed the spiral stairway, and from which 
one could look straight down to the lower 
hall, with its inlaid floor of polished wood. 
It was a fine old mansion in its time— 
the lofty ceilings, with stout oaken beams 
that stood bravely forth to show their strength, 
the paneled shutters, and the high wainscot- 
ing about the walls, all testified to the honest 
carpentry of a hundred years ago. The old 
house was almost the same as it had been 
in the days when tinkling harpsichords and 
rustling brocades broke the summer stillness ; 
but the white hands that once glimmered 
over the keys, and the bright young faces 
above the sweeping gowns, were all gone. 
Perhaps the white-sailed ships went down in 
some dreadful storm. Perhaps the beaux 
in buckles and knee-breeches came a-wooing 
too often, and carried away the blcoming 
daughters of the house without a blessing or 





a dowry. At all events, the mansion, after 
many years, stood silent and quite deserted, 
while the family were scattered and lost. 

But it could not be left there lonely for- 
ever. Some one learned the charm of the lit- 
tle bay with its tossing waves, and the quaint, 
old-fashioned building with the grass-grown 
garden-paths behind it, and he opened the 
halls once more to summer guests. Now 
threescore pairs of feet aroused the sleeping 
echoes, and the enchanted castle awoke 
again to life. 

It was a rather nice thing to know about 
the Mansion House, and be of the number 
who spent the midsummer holidays with- 
in its precincts; one was always sure of 
meeting pleasant people. Mrs. Ballastier 
and her daughter Cora had spent their sum- 
mers there for several years; Jack Stuart’s 
presence was of course implied, for he and 
Cora had been engaged a long while, and 
where she went, he went also; and Ellice 
had heard much in regard to the place be- 
fore she visited it for the first time that July. 
She had not come with her aunt and cousin, 
but arrived from Philadelphia some weeks 
after they were established in their old room 
with the broad outlook over the bay. 

Miss Kent’s chamber connected with her 
aunt’s, and Cora always came in the last 
thing at night, to talk over the day’s events. 
This evening, when the group on the moon- 
lighted rocks had broken up, and returned 
to the house in scattering twos and threes, 
she paid the usual visit, and chattered briskly 
while brushing out the shining brown waves 
of her hair, and twisting them up on long 
pins about her pink-and-white face. Cora 
Ballastier was one of the few girls who can 
look pretty even in crimping-pins. 

“I’m so glad you will take the part, Elly,” 
she said, after half an hour of girlish gossip. 
‘Jack was very anxious you should: he said 
you would do Zady Margaret quite as well 
as Clara Gardner. Poor girl! that telegram 
pretty nearly made her as ill as her mother; 
she was dreadfully worried and pale when 
she went off on the stage.” 

“Tt’s very awkward,” said Ellice, “taking 
another person’s part in such a way. I am 
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really afraid I can’t do it as it ought to be 
done; why, I have read it over only once 
yet.” 

“©, you'll learn it soon enough,” said 
her cousin, confidently ; ‘and Mr. Armstrong 
will help you a great deal: almost all the 
difficult scenes are with him, you know.” 

“I wish Jack hadn’t put in quite so many 
tender passages,” Ellice confessed. ‘I’m 
not acquainted with everybody, as you are, 
or I might not mind fainting in my true- 
love’s arms, and all the rest of it.” 

“That’s nothing!” said Cora, twisting up 
the last hairpin, and turning away from the 
glass. ‘You'll get acquainted soon enough, 
and you'll make a lovely, sweet, pale A/ar- 
garet; only you’d better lock up your heart 
in your trunk, the first thing you do.” 

Ellice opened her hazel eyes in interroga- 
tive wonder. 

“* And why, pray?” 

“To save it whole, my dear; Mr. Arm- 
strong is an accomplished flirt, Elly; he 
knows how to do it.” 

“He won’t flirt with me,” said Ellice, in- 
differently. 

“IT wouldn’t be too sure.” 

“Nobody ever does,” said her cousin, 
coolly. ‘One doesn’t like to dance with a 
clumsy partner, and flirtation is a branch of 
my social education which has been sadly 
neglected. No, I think my heart is safe.” 

Cora smiled with mischievous meaning. 

“Tt doesn’t always require two to play 
that game, Elly; and Philip Armstrong hasn’t 
got those dark eyes of his for nothing. 
Don’t you think he’s rather handsome ?” 

‘No, I think not,” said Ellice, reflective- 
ly. “Iam glad of it, too; the other would 
be very much against him. A man has no 
right to be handsome.” 

“*T don’t know about that,” objected Miss 
Ballastier. ‘I shouldn’t like Jack any bet- 
ter if he were an Apollo (which he isn’t, poor 
boy!) but I shouldn’t lay it up against him.” 

“Beauty is a secondary condition in a 
man,” persisted Miss Kent. ‘“ He ought to 
look strong and brave and sensible, and as if 
he could not do a mean or shabby thing; 
fine features suggest too much self-conscious- 





ness. I think a beautiful woman is not nec- 
essarily vain; but a handsome man always 
knows he is good-looking. It’s all very well 
for a boy to have a pretty face; but a ‘pretty 
man !’—deliver us!” 

Cora laughed, and vanished with a good- 
night kiss. 

Left alone in the room, Miss Kent walked 
up and down the chamber floor, busily read- 
ing Lady Margaret's part in the coming 
drama. Mr. Stuart was probably correct in 
his judgment that she would fill the vole ac- 
ceptably: this girl with the tall, graceful fig- 
ure, and the queenly carriage of that small 
head, with its crown of fair hair, might her- 
self have been My Lady Somebody, if one 
could judge from appearances. Hers was a 
thoroughly refined face, its beauty depending 
not at all on color, of which it had very lit- 
tle, but lying chiefly in the dainty correct- 
ness of its features, fine and clear-cut as 
some old cameo. A New England girl, 
born and bred, this perfection of outline 
might have been, in the previous generation, 
something a trifle too sharp and decided; 
but Ellice Kent’s long-lashed hazel eyes, 
with the slender, horizontal brows above 
them, the straight nose, and the fine curves 
of lip and chin, gave her a claim to real 
beauty far beyond that of ordinarily attrac- 
tive girls. Still, people by no means invari- 
ably considered Miss Kent a handsome 
woman; they never called her “pretty”; only, 
now and then, some one had the use of his 
eyes. 

The play she was reading—Jack Stuart’s 
composition—was in no way very striking or 
original; but the dialogue was bright and nat- 
ural, and the requisite stage setting not too 
difficult for amateurs. Lady Margaret Car- 
roll has been affianced since her childhood; 
and her betrothed, Hugh Willoughby, return- 
ing from India after many years of absence, 
conceals his identity at first, in order to try 
her affection, and be sure that her marriage 
is not to be a mere matter of filial obedi- 
ence. He is known to her only as a young 
squire who comes to hunt on her father’s 
estate. She has a disreputable brother, in 
whom she yet fondly believes, and over whom 
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she in some way distrusts his influence. 
Father and mother, being in the secret, 
smile on the young squire’s suit, and urge 
its acceptance, since Hugh has been so long 
away and silent. The reckless brother gets 
into gambling difficulties, and forges a check 
for a large sum of money, no one but Hugh 
knowing of the affair; and he, for his lady- 
love’s sake, pays the debt himself, saves his 
friend from exposure, and sends him off to 
the continent. Lady Margaret hears some 
hint of the matter through her maid and a 
confidential friend, but, understanding that 
the forgery was Hugh’s, treats him with the 
coldest scorn and contempt when he comes 
to finally plead his cause. He keeps her 
brother’s secret, gives her no explanation or 
denial, and takes a final farewell. Soon 
after his departure, she learns the truth, 
through a missent letter of her brother’s; 
the secret of her lover’s identity is also dis- 
closed, and, in despair at her rash judgment, 
she leaves home to enter a convent. The 
sad-faced sisters are ready to receive her, 
and the ceremony of taking the veil is about 


to end her old life completely, when Hugh 
returns from his exile, just in time to save 
his own bride from. becoming the Bride of 
Heaven. 

The parts were very well arranged among 


the available “stars.” Mr. Armstrong was 
to play Hugh; Miss Vietz and Beil Stacy 
would make a dignified mamma and a capti- 
vating lady’s maid; the father and brother, 
with several minor parts, had fallen into 
good hands; and every girl who was nothing 
else helped to swell the group of nuns. 
Jack rather flattered himself on that bit of 
dramatic adroitness: the more black-robed 
sisters they had, the better; so no one need 
be slighted by entire omission. 

Miss Kent evidently did not mean to be 
very ill-prepared for the morrow’s rehearsal, 
even at twenty-four hours’ notice; for long 
after Cora, in the next room, had gone to 
bed and to sleep, she paced lightly up and 
down the floor, with her gaze intently fixed 
on the manuscript page before her; but at 
last the hazel eyes grew heavy; Lady Mar- 
gare?'s scorn and despair were tossed to- 





gether into a bureau drawer, and the light in 
the room went out. , 

“No rehearsal to-day,” said Jack, next 
morning, when they went down the winding 
stairs to breakfast. ‘‘Gilbert has to go into 
town to-day, and won’t be back till to-mor- 
row, and what could we do without our vil- 
lain? We shall have to take a vacation, and 
be lazy.” 

“That’s easy,” said Mr. Armstrong; “I 
think I have a genius for it; or perhaps it’s 
in the atmosphere. This old house wouldn’t 
make a bad Castle of Indolence, would it ?” 


‘* “Near the pavilions where we slept, still ran 
Soft tinkling streams, and dashing waters fell,’” 


quoted Miss Vietz, coming down the hall. 
“The old fountain in the garden is broken, 
but we have the ‘ dashing waters.’ ” 

“ Jack’s the impertinent Knight of Indus- 
try,” said Cora, “setting people to work so 
on that play. He hasn’t a bit of mercy.” 

“TI think we can forgive him for that,” 
interposed Molly Bond. “It’s for charity, 
you know; we ought to be willing to exert 
ourselves a little.” 

“What I object to in the play,” said Cora, 
rather irrelevantly, “is that it hasn’t pathos 
enough. I like to cry over a drama, as every- 
body does with “Rip Van Winkle.” Now, 
Lady Margaret ought to take the veil, and 
then have Hugh come back just too late: 
like the knight in Schiller’s poem, who built 
the little hermitage in sight of his true-love’s 
window, and did nothing but watch for her 
face twice a day, till they found him dead, 
and watching still.” 

“Sensible fellow!” said Jack, with a little 
sniff of disdain. 

“You hard-hearted creature!” cried Cora. 
“Why, it’s beautiful! You’d have done it, 
wouldn’t you, Mr. Armstrong?” 

Philip bowed almost to the polished 
floor. 

“For Miss Ballastier—who would not ?” 

“Jack Stuart wouldn’t,” said Cora, with a 
saucy shake of her head. “He has no more 
romance than—than an oyster !” 

Ellice laughed. 

“Poor Jack!” she said; “I'll take your 
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part; I’m not romantic, either. 
sole each other.” 

“Good luck to you,” said Cora, over her 
shoulder, and went into breakfast, with her 
hand on Philip’s arm. 

Two ponderous mammas, taking their 
morning dish of gossip in easy-chairs at the 
end of the hall, glanced at the little group 
by the stairway. 

“Only some of Cora Ballastier’s non- 
sense,” said Mrs. Stacy. ‘“‘She’s always 
making eyes at somebody. People said 
when she was engaged to Mr. Stuart she’d 
settle down ; but I confess I don’t see many 
signs of ‘settling’ yet.” 

“That won’t come till the wedding-day,” 
said Mrs. Meredith, sagely. 

“Who is this Miss Kent—do you know?” 
asked the other. ‘Is she—anybody in par- 
ticular? She certainly is a very quiet per- 
son, but then, she really has that air about 
her, you know; I wasn’t quite sure.” 

“Q dear, no,” said Mrs. Meredith ; 
“some one told me her father was a coun- 
try minister, poor as a church mouse. She 
was the only child, I think—both father and 
mother are dead now—and she lives in 
Philadelphia; a governess, or something of 
the kind.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Stacy, putting up her 
eye-glass to scan unconscious Ellice, as she 
walked up and down the hall with Jack; 
“she really is very good-looking.” 

Miss Kent’s quiet manners, and the inde- 
finable “air” that Mrs. Stacy remarked, gen- 
erally gave people the impression that wealth 
and leisure were her birthright. No stranger 
would have suspected the hand-to-mouth 
childhood she had spent in one shabby little 
parsonage after another. Amos Kent had 
been most decidedly a social failure. He 
had struggled along for several years in vari- 
ous parishes, trying to make feeble good in- 
tentions supply the lack of both tact and 
talent ; then drifted into business, where he 
speedily failed, as usual ; and finally had re- 
course to agencies of different kinds, as the 
only remaining refuge. Mrs. Kent was a 
woman of character, and, in her way, of no 
small ability ; but one discouragement after 


We'll con- 





another wasted the little stock of ambition 
that promised so much at first, and she died 
when her daughter was only fifteen. A few 
years later, Ellice was left quite alone, and 
having somehow, in the course of events, ac- 
quired a good education, managed to cultivate 
a natural talent for elocution, and was now a 
teacher of that art in a city seminary. She 
had few friends in Philadelphia: the school- 
girls thought her reserved, her intimate ac- 
quaintances called her quiet, and the people 
who tried to patronize herand did not succeed 
said she was proud—nobody imagined she 
was shy, though that was really half the se- 
cret. Cora was used to purple and fine linen, 
and faring sumptuously every day; Ellice 
had not been so long; but then, that was no- 
body’s affair, of course. 

Weeks rolled by at the Mansion House, 
with rose-colored sunrises, which very few of 
the guests ever saw at all, and crimson and 
gold sunsets, over which everybody went into 
raptures. The young people went walking 
and rowing and sailing, they took long rides 
about the country cross-roads, and devoted 
themselves with enthusiasm to dancing and 
rehearsals; while the elders dozed peace- 
fully in their arm-chairs, or did wonders of 
embroidery and lacework, and read the 
daily papers. Ellice and Mr. Armstrong 
were thrown together a great deal, through 
their intimate association in the coming 
drama. One afternoon they were walking 
up the beach at the ebb of the tide. She 
had been quite silent for a few moments, 
with her eyes fixed on the rippling curves of 
sand which the waves had left behind them. 

‘A penny for your thoughts,” said he. 

She smiled, and looked up quickly. 

“Will you tell yours too ?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“T was thinking of what Dickens says 
somewhere, about the men and women who 
are coming to meet us—coming to influence 
our lives in some way. You know I never 
saw any of the people in the house before, 
except Jack and my aunt and cousin. They 
are all new.” 

Philip looked at her half-puzzled and 
half-amused. 
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“Tt is very curious, but actually, Miss 
Kent, I was thinking of the very same thing 
—it is in the ‘Tale of Two Cities,’ I believe. 
Which of us is the mind reader?” 

“T hope I’m not,” Ellice answered, with a 
little frown. ‘‘Let us call it a coincidence. 
I should not want to be an adept in that di- 
rection—‘where ignorance is bliss.’ ” 

“Yes, I suppose it would not generally do 
much toward increasing the sum of human 
satisfaction, people make so many mental 
reservations. But about that other idea: I’ve 
thought of it a great many times; it seems to 
bring a sort of fatalistic notion with it. 
Have you never felt that strange conviction 
that your life could not have been your own 
life, that you could not have been yourself, 
unless you had known some one of your 
friends, and the element of that particular 
personality had had its influence over you? 
I am sometimes surer of that than of the 
bare fact of existence at all.” 

“Yes,” said Ellice, “though I have never 
known a great many people very well. But 
I suppose every one feels it sometimes.” 

“There I differ with you,” said Mr. Arm- 
strong, kicking a rounded white pebble out 
of his way. ‘‘Most people never think at all: 
they are wise to do so—if you will pardon 
the Irishism—I am sure they are happier 
for it; they take everything for granted, and 
ask no questions of fate or the universe.” 

He was strolling along with his hands 
clasped behind him—a tall young man, dark 
and striking in appearance, if, as Ellice had 
asserted, he was not quite open to the charge 
of being handsome. The upper lip was 
heavily shaded, but he wore no beard: Bell 
Stacy said it was because he knew he had a 
finely turned chin. It was a good feature, 
and seemed to show a creditable share of 
square, manly strength, in spite of the boyish 
dimple, just hinted at, in the center. His 


eyes were very dark, as they should be with. 


so bronzed a skin, and they had a little way 
of looking very much in earnest over nothing. 

“We rehearse again to-night, I suppose,” 
said Ellice, after a pause; “I wanted to speak 
to you about that place in the third scene ; 
it is very awkward for us both to cross the 





stage when Rochester comes in. 
we do?” 

“O, yes, I am glad you spoke of it; I 
know it is wrong. Jack ought to change it 
a little, there; we'll talk it over with him.” 
And the rest of the conversation was on 
matters theatrical. 

Cora chattered an hour that night in her 
pink cashmere dressing-gown, as she related 
the particulars of a very interesting affair 
with Mr. Warner. Cora had had “affairs” 
on hand ever since she was fourteen. 

“That was while we were out in the yacht 
this afternoon, Elly. Wasn’t he a goose ?” 

** Doesn’t he know you are engaged ?” 

“T suppose so,” said Cora, meditatively, 
studying the velvet bows on her slipper. 

“What would Jack say to all that ?” 

**O, Jack’s a dear good fellow. I’m glad 
we are engaged. But then he’s sensible; 
he never’s foolish enough to make a fuss 
about it, if I happen to look at somebody 
else.” 

“ As you do—occasionally !” 

Cora laughed, and blushed a little. 

“Why not, my dear? It hurts nobody, 
and it’s lots of fun!” 

Ellice sat in her little rocking-chair by the 
moon-lighted window, after her cousin had 
gone, buried in a girlish reverié. Was there 
really so little meaning or purpose in any- 
thing of that sort? One could hardly blame 
Cora for the graceful nonchalance in such 
matters: that was her second nature; she 
was quite too affectionate and prettily con- 
fidential to be scolded for anything ;—but 
was nobody ever quite in earnest? To be 
sure, Jack was different. He had a word 
for every one, but it was in a frank, half- 
brotherly fashion, that needed no explanation. 
And Mr. Armstrong— She remembered 
what Cora said about his gallantry, and half- 
resented it, as an unfair judgment. -Perhaps 
Philip had an instinctive sense that this si- 
lent stately girl was not to be approached 
with the same airy nothings that had been 
lavishly showered on other young ladies; at 
all events, he was, with her, simply courteous 
and thoughtful of her wishes, without being, 
to outward appearance, in the least devoted. 


What can 
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Ellice had gradually learned to find it very 
pleasant to be Lady Margaret for a while 
each day, and have Hugh come a-wooing; 
but never thought that she might not have 
so thoroughly enjoyed this bit of theatrical 
practice, and the fragmentary conversations, 
while waiting for an entrance cue, if some one 
else had played the hero’s part. She laid it 
all to the temporary gratification of her old 
dramatic ambition; and, filling her own vole 
with credit, as she did everything she under- 
took to perform, found this summer vacation 
very delightful. At last, one day, she had a 
little further light upon the subject. 

Miss Kent, Laura Vietz, and Fred Gilbert 
were down on the rocky point, where jutting 
ledges of porphyry made a sheltered nook, 
and framed in a sketch of blue waves, rolling 
up in great swells under the afternoon sun- 
shine, and breaking into wreaths and drifts 
of white foam. A tangled fringe of sea-weed 
waved back and forth below their feet, as the 
sweeping water rose and fell, like the steady 
beating of a great heart’s pulses. Two little 
white-sailed boats glimmered like butterflies 


outside the harbor; while in the distance, a 
long, dim trail of dusky smoke, floating from 
a faintly seen speck of dark red, told of a 


Cunard steamer, outward-bound. Ellice 
leaned back on the rocky wall with half-shut 
eyes, dreamily listening, half to the sound of 
the waves as they broke on the end of the 
point, and the drip of the water from partly 
buried rocks in the pause between two 
swells, and half to the talk of her compan- 
ions over a new magazine Laura had brought 
out from the house. They were speaking 
about the heroine of a story. 

“But I think it is all unnatural,” said 
Miss Vietz, in answer to some remark of 
Gilbert’s. ‘A woman in real life doesn’t 
fall in love without knowing it, or having the 
least encouragement to do so. I do not like 
her at all.” 

“That’s a woman’s view of the case,” per- 
sisted Mr. Gilbert. ‘ Now I think she is 
charming; only he was a blundering idiot 
not to see the real state of things.” 

“And then the story doesn’t come out 
well,” continued the critic. “I don’t like 





such endings. I want people to marry, and 
live happy forever after.” 

“TI doubt if those are the truest stories,” 
said Fred, scraping little muscle-shells off the 
rock with his boot-heel. “Such affairs don’t 
always come out happily: they can’t.” 

“They ought to,” said Laura, with smiling 
obstinacy. “I never like sad stories.” 

“When I write my novel, Miss Laura, 
everybody will marry his first love, and there 
shall be never a quarrel, nor a ‘stern parient,’ 
to mar the perfect bliss. O, it will be an 
idyl, I assure you.” 

“* How soon is that long-expected work to 
appear?” 

“Not till I have made a reputation on the 
stage,” said Mr. Gilbert, with a laugh. “I 
rather expect to earn my earliest laurels in 
that line.” 

“Don’t you think we’ve rehearsed that 
play about enough ?” demanded Miss Vietz, 
in confidential impatience. “I am getting 
dreadfully tired of it. Shall we really need 
to do much more on it?” 

“JT shouldn’t think we would. There'll 
be a little delay this week, though; Arm- 
strong’s got a telegram that’ll take him to 
New York to-night, to be gone over Sunday; 
some trouble or other in the office of the 
“Weekly”; he’s sub-editor, you know. So 
of course we can’t do anything until he 
comes back.” 

Ellice awoke from her absorption at the 
mention of Philip’s name, and surprised her- 
self in a genuine pang of vexation and disap- 
pointment. He was going away! and they 
had planned two or three especially pleasant 
things for this week: a horseback ride 
across the salt-marshes to the old garrison, 
and a long moonlight sail outside the bay. 
It was too bad that the pleasure should all 
be spoiled. 

“But why spoiled?” asked awakening 
self-consciousness. 

Ellice would not answer that question at 
first; tried hard not to think of it at all when 
she went back to the house, to find the stage 
at the door and Mr. Armstrong taking sud- 
den leave. 

“ You'll be sure to come back Tuesday ?” 
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said Molly Bond, as he mounted lightly to a 
seat beside the driver. “Tell them you can’t 
possibly bear to stay away from us any longer.” 

“Sad, but true,” said Philip, raising his hat 
once more, and the coach rolled away. 

The catechism to which Miss Kent ob- 
jected was urged again by a shadowy ghost 
of pride, as she lay broad awake after talk- 
ing and dancing were over for another 
night. Why should she care so much if 
Philip Armstrong did go away, and she 
could not see him for a week? What was 
that to her? Down in the depths of her 
heart she half-suspected the answer was— 
everything; but she would not look there to 
see. It could not be that she had really 
come to care so much to have that dark face 
bent towards her own, to hear him plead 
Hugh’s cause in the eager tones she had 
come to know so well, and to find the dark 
eyes bent so gravely on her when she spoke 
of common interests. It could not be that 
she was so foolishly susceptible, so easily at- 
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tracted by one whom everybody knew and 
liked, but who had never shown the slightest 
trace of any special preference for herself. 
Her cheeks burned hotly with a sudden 
sense of shame, when she thought how much 
she should miss his presence during the 
coming week, and her quick imagination 
painted his probable amazement, could he 
but suspect the matter. True, that was im- 
possible; her undemonstrative manner gave 
no cause for any such anxiety, but she 
shrank from the very idea. 

It was a new experience for Ellice; in all 
her two-and-twenty years she had never felt 
such things very nearly or deeply. A few 
boy admirers in the old times had made 
bashful advances toward the country minis- 
ter’s daughter; but, being among her associ- 
ates but not of them, such would-be wooers 
were hardly noticed; and of the young men 
among whose ranks her fancy might have 
singled out some one as a possible hero, she 
as yet had seen and known but very little. 
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Now that the slain President has gone to | 


his long home, and the mourners have ceas- 
ed going about the streets, and funeral-bells 
are no more beating the air with long mono- 
tones, and nothing is left but festoons of 
crape and warm memories, it is the time for 
those who know themselves to be akin to the 
departed in the aims of his work and life, to 
examine concerning any legacy, bequest, or 
trust which he may have given to them. 
They know that he left no written will, but 
they find a testament in his blood. They 
know that any legacy to them is not of goods 
to be enjoyed, but of good to be wrought 
out—a legacy of work. They know that the 
blood was shed in the latest political struggle 
of his life, and they will see, so far as they 
may, that his work shall not remain unfinish- 
ed, or his partial success become void. 





Of the three- leading acts of Garfield’s 
brief administration, the chief one is his ef- 
fort for civil service reform, as shown in 
his contest with senatorial patronage, and in 
the beginning of departmental competitive 
examinations, notably in the General Post- 
Office. More could not be done in that 
short time. At the outset, he postponed 
every hindrance to a thorough union of the 
wings of the Republican party. When that 
failed, he, like all presidents, and more than 
most, was obliged to build up in Congress 
a personal party, or be overslaughed by 
faction. But his civil service reform re- 
cord for many years was unmistakable; and 
equally so, the direction of his policy in 
office. What he did is much; what he was 
doing, and what remains undone, is vastly 
more. It is left to be done by his successor, 
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or by the people, or by both, or by either, if 
the other fails to act. And the duty is as 
imperative as it is grave. 

This paper will mainly aim to present two 
working methods for the immediate estab- 
lishment of civil service reform in the 
United States. One method is not new, 
but thus far has not been sufficiently tried 
with us. The other method is new, wholly 
untried, and is presented in the alternative. 
It is not proposed to discuss here the old 
question of the desirableness or feasibility of 
the reform. That has mainly passed the 
test of argument, and will be taken for 
granted. Yet the illustration of the propos- 
ed methods will require a preliminary state- 
ment of the merits and demerits of the old 
and new systems of conducting the business 
of the country. This will be made very suc- 
cinctly, and, so far as is possible, without 
other argument on either side than such as 
may be conveyed in the form of the state- 
ment itself. 

Our civil service has been performed un- 
der three ideas: the patronage, the spoils, 
and the merit systems. The pure patronage 
system made appointments for office discre- 
tionary, and usually under recommendation ; 
but made removals only for cause. It lasted 
from Washington to and including the 
younger Adams, and was simply tolerable. 
The spoils system made both appointments 
and removals discretionary, and usually un- 
der recommendation. It came in under 
Jackson, and lasted into Grant’s first term, 
and was simply intolerable. The merit sys- 
tem, which makes appointments depend on- 
ly upon proof of fitness, and removals only 
upon proof of unfitness, got slight foothold 
upon Grant, some adolescence under Hayes, 
and is now to make an effort to grow into 
the settled policy of the nation under or 
against Arthur. At this day, the country is 
under both the spoils and the merit systems, 
and has become the great Valley of Decision. 
Let us see for what, and against what, we 
are to contend. 

Fundamentally different as these three 
systems are, they have somewhat interlaced 
in practical working. The evils of patronage, 





without its good, have been adopted by the 
spoils system. Then civil service reform 
formulated the merit system, and made ex. 
amination of candidates the crucial test for 
appointments. To a limited extent, it has 
already compelled the spoils system to 
adopt, perhaps, however, as a plaything, two 
modes of such examination. The first is the 
pass-examination, and is made of a single 
recommended applicant for office, and only 
to find if he is up to the standard required 
for that office. The second is the limited 
competitive examination, made to select 
from a certain number of recommended 
candidates the most satisfactory. But these 
both rest upon patronage, and, there being 
no change in the tenure of office, are only 
some amelioration of the spoils system. 
The merit system further and finally de- 
mands the open competitive examination, to 
which any one may come without a patron, 
and, upon superior proof of character and 
fitness, may obtain public employment, from 
which he cannot be removed except by de- 
terioration, misconduct, or death. Against 
this plan the patronage and spoils systems 
must fight. When it lives, they die. 

With the merit system, civil service reform 
demands both that office-holders be exempt 
from political assessments, and be prohibited 
from any active participation in party work. 
With these three points of practice, it must 
logically also demand the ignoring hereafter 
of that deadly euphemism known as “ the 
courtesy of the Senate.” 

We can plan more intelligently the meth- 
ods of success, if we first take a bird’s-eye 
view of the ground gained by the discussions 
and experiments of the past few years, upon 
which we stand and must deliver battle. 

1. The business of the country, as admin- 
istered by subordinate appointed officers, is 
not a property, or thing of value, at all. It 
does not belong of right to any man or class. 
It is not a prescription to be acquired in 
any manner; it is not even a prize to be 
won, whether by favor or by desert. What- 
ever it may be, it is owned by the whole 
country, and by it only as the beneficiary. It 
is simply an opportunity to do skilled work. 
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It pays the worker just as much as his work 
and skill are worth. If it pays more than 
this, that overpayment is a fraud upon the 
beneficiary, committed by the trustees se- 
lected to make the appointments and fix the 
compensation. The candidate for work 
never had a natural right to the appoint- 
ment, nor can he acquire any right through 
a patron who has never been specifically 
designated by the beneficiary or by opera- 
tion of law to make such appointments, but 
has been designated for entirely different 
duties. The office, in its root-meaning, duty 
of work, should be laid only upon him 
whose fitness has been proved to, not sup- 
posed by, the office-bestower. Thereafter, 
the office-holder should get from it no more 
than he gives to it. Certainly no other 


man or patron should receive anything from 
it, directly or indirectly. The whole coun- 
try should be the only beneficiary from the 
discharge of any mere function. 

2. The patronage system is based upon 
the propriety (which herein must be equiva- 
lent to the right, or it is ineffectual) of the 


patron’s privilege to compel the appointment 
of one man by another, which other alone 
has been intrusted with the right and duty 
of appointment. This is an exquisite impos- 
sibility in ethics. The chosen trustee is com- 
pelled to do the acts of another who has not 
been chosen. The first is then an unfaithful 
trustee; the second is an intruder, acting in 
his own wrong, but not even in his own 
name. 

3. Patronage in office is a relic of the feu- 
dal system, when men could earn little, and 
keep nothing, except under sufferance. In 
civilization, if a man is insufficient for him- 
self, a patron can add little to his efficiency, 
and nothing to his worthiness. The finest 
result of civilization is to free men from all 
hindrances, and enable them to convert their 
entire potentiality into power. 

4. The pure patronage system has always 
tended to bureaucracy. The tenant is for 
life unless he violently misbehaves. Even 
in the latter case, he hopes for retention 
through the influence of the patron who ille- 
gitimately procured his appointment, and for 

VoL. IV—29. 





obvious reasons. The subsequent services 
which he is expected to render to his patron, 
outside of the official routine, tend to bring 
the office-holder into contact with other 
party workers, and to give him a petty lead- 
ership among them. However insignificant 
he may be inside of his mint or custom- 
house, he finds himself a man of some con- 
sequence in what is called party work, simply 
because his connection with the mint or cus- 
tom-house is supposed to make him the 
string between the boss within and the pup- 
pets without. Small men love that which 
gives them the sensation of largeness, espe- 
cially if they are hollow enough to swell. 
The office-holder who is appointed under 
the merit system has no patron to repay out- 
side, and is not allowed to do political work, 
or any except what pertains to his office, 
where his apparent size is apt to depend 
upon the actual smallness or largeness of 
his caliber in function. In this respect, at 
least, the merit system is less likely than pat- 
ronage to foster a bureaucracy. Of course, 
the spoils system has the one merit of being 
free from this tendency. Rotation in office 
prevents that disease. One is not apt to 
feel thoroughly at home under permanent 
lease of a place, every window of which 
looks out upon the guillotine. 

5. The spoils system has the oldest root 
of the three in general history. Its idea was 
in the division of booty in the sack of a city, 
or in the. barbarous parceling out of con- 
quered territory. In American history, how- 
ever, it succeeds patronage; substitutes rota- 
tion in office for the old tenure; and then 
amalgamates with and coarsens it. But the 
old idea remains, a relic of barbarism, offered 
to civilization as a fetich. 

6. The spoils system is not nick-named, 
but was christened by a truthful godfather. 
In the debate which resulted in the rejection 
of Van Buren as Minister to England, partly 
because he had, through Jackson, introduced 
the new system of rotation in office, Senator 
Marcy suggested its name in the famous ex- 
clamation: “To the victors belong the 
spoils of the enemy.” The last three words, 
though actually used, are not always quoted. 
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But what enemy? The opposite party? 
Nay, rather, he spoke more truly than he 
thought. The spoils lay in handling the 
business of the country. It was the nation 
which was to be looted. And truly, the 
country might easily be regarded as the ene- 
my of that which was its enemy. 

7. The spoils system, thus correctly named 
in the house of its friends, at once extended 
party action beyond the legitimate sphere of 
effort for the advancement of political prin- 
ciples, within which such effort had hitherto 
been restricted, and converted it measurably 
into a vulgar scramble for personal repay- 
ment in national office-holding, for partisan 
service. This at once wrought concurrent 
injury to parties, and to the country. 

8. In that disastrous time was constructed 
“the machine ”—at first a thing of clumsy 
build, but perfected slowly along until it has 
become an instrument of terrible efficiency 
for evil, and perverted large local branches 
of all parties, as well as injured their morale 
throughout the nation. The ancient and 
only healthy idea of a party is of an organi- 
zation working for certain principles in poli- 
tics, morals, or national business, and voting 
periodically for the few men who, if elected, 
should represent those principles, and carry 
them out in detail through the public ser- 
vants, who in turn are not elected, but select- 
ed in some manner to do the work in modes 
prescribed for them. Thus, the tariff or no 
tariff was a business principle, to be decided 
by the vote of the major party; but when so 
decided, the party, as such, did not interfere 
with the servants in place, but merely watched 
to see that they did their duty. But the 
spoils system aimed also to do the perfunc- 
tory work, by substituting for the old servants 
such new ones as had distinguished them- 
selves by mere party service. Yet national 
business and party work are so entirely dis- 
similar, that success in the latter is no token 
of fitness for the former. The man eminent 
in the lower walks of party service is such 
usually because he is brazen enough to com- 
pel a following from his inferiors, or cunning 
enough to outwit his enemies, or fraudful 
enough to deceive his friends. Such men do 





not shine in the transaction of routine busi. 
ness, or grow poor in the handling of public 
money. Yet, so long as they are powers in 
politics, they compel the spoils system to 
convert them into equal powers in the civil 
service. But while in that service, their per- 
sonal and their party interests compel them 
to remain in politics, and do party work 
under national pay. If they can do this 
without injury to the country’s business, it is 
because the country did not need so many 
paid servants, and was defrauded to the ex- 
tent of the unnecessary wages. If they do 
this to the neglect or detriment of the nation- 
al business, the fraud is still more palpable: 
they work for one, and are paid by the other. 
Many of these men would lower the charac- 
ter of any service. They are skillful in the 
manufacture of votes, and the invention of 
majorities. Such ability is misplaced and 
worse than useless in the details of public 
business. But how the evil acts and reacts! 
If the prize of office were not their stimulus, 
few such men would exercise their special 
gifts in the party struggles for mere principle. 
So the spoils system not only weakens the 
civil service by their introduction, but, first of 
all, has injured the character of the party 
itself, by holding up the prize of office to 
tempt such men to do a class of party work, 
which, if unrewarded, they would not take 
the trouble or risk to do. The system makes 
panders of the men it has seduced. It com- 
pelled them to become efficient politicians, 
in order to earn office; it compels them to 
remain efficient politicians—that is to say, 
inefficient office-holders—in order to keep 
office. 

g. The spoils system is opposed to the 
true function of political parties. The 
genuine idea of party is to rule the country, 
not serve it. The great elections are the 
ultimate findings of national experience, fol- 
lowed by conclusions of national expediency, 
as decided by the millions of voters who are 
our supreme judges. A vote cast only for 
candidates and principles is cast for a known 
quantity, and is disinterested, the voter him- 
self not being a candidate. But when he 
votes for certain principles and candidates. 
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with power of patronage outside of their rep- 
resentative functions, he votes for unknown 
quantities. And where the voter is stimula- 
ted by the knowledge that the patronage 
gained by the candidate will be exerted for 
himself, his vote is no longer disinterested. 
In voting for candidates, he votes also for 
himself. 

10. The spoils system not only debases 
the dominant party, but also subsidizes it to 
continue in debasement, by assessments 
upon office-holders for partisan purposes. 
The money evil is the least here, but it is 
necessarily one of two frauds. If the salary 
is assessed because it is larger than the work, 
and so it can afford to contribute, the excess 
of the salary is a fraud upon the country. 
If the salary is not larger than the work, the 
decimation of it is a fraud upon the office- 
holder. Nor can it now be said any more, 


that party cannot supply its expenses, neces- 
sary to efficiency, without these assessments. 
The other party of Outs cannot assess from 
the public purse, and yet maintains an effi- 
cient organization, often strong 


enough 
to overwhelm the subsidized Ins. For 
the past fifty years, we have assessed office- 
holders. For the preceding fifty years, we 
did not. Party spirit has never been stronger, 
and the polling of votes never fuller, than 
in the terms of our first three Presidents, or 
indeed, than in any down to Jackson’s term, 
except only that of Monroe. The difference 
between the party organizations of the two 
contrasting half-centuries is, that in the lat- 
ter, the spoils system has brought to the sur- 
face and quasi-leadership the ignoble class 
of henchmen who work politics for a living, 
and labor through other men for themselves. 
In the first half-century, these men were ob- 
scure and comparatively inoffensive. Then 
they voted; now they create votes. Now 
their brazen vulgarity deafens and deters 
patriotic and decent men from party work 
by their side. And the grand result of 
their entrance as a class into political life 
is, that they have not increased the effi- 
ciency of their party, but have multiplied the 
effectiveness of political indirection and dis- 
honesty. 





11. The spoils system offers inducements, 
if not rewards, for political crimes. It is 
sometimes easier to procure the commission 
of a great offense by the expectation of office 
than by raising large sums of cash for bribery. 
It should not be said, without full proof, 
that members of the Louisiana and Florida 
Returning Boards acted under promise of 
office. It should not be possible to say, 
that they have been subsequently nominated 
for office. Other instances of less note and 
flagitiousness have been more unmistakable. 

12. The spoils system engenders a dan- 
gerous relation between the Executive and 
Congress. So long as the President has 
a personal policy, he must have a personal 
party within his party. It must be sufficient 
to effectuate his object. The reasonableness 
of his policy, and the greatness of his per- 
sonal influence or character, may not always 
quite suffice to command a majority of the 
majority caucus. Some will give only if 
they may get. So some will become the 
President’s special supporters under the ex- 
pectation of sharing the presidential patron- 
age. There is no bargain, perhaps. Cer- 
tainly there need be none when the spoils 
system is dominant, for that has its under- 
standing, known and read of all men. No 
Executive recognizing the system can be per- 
fectly independent. A great soldier, never 
outflanked by enemies, may be captured by 
his friends. 

13. The spoils system consumes over 
one-third of the time and energies of the 
Executive and heads of departments. This 
is infinitely worse than the necessities which 
caused in England the appointment of a per- 
manent “patronage secretary of the treas- 
ury,” whose sole function was to adjust ap- 
pointments upon the nomination of mem- 
bers of Parliament. This was only for the 
comparatively few vacancies arising through 
resignation, disablement, or death. There 
was no pressure upon him of a cloud of can- 
didates. He saw none of them. He sim- 
ply accepted the statement made with the 
nomination, and checked off a vacancy exist- 
ing. With us, nearly all offices are liable 
to be made vacancies at any moment. The 
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nomination is attended by the nominee. 
The still greater number of self-nomina- 
tions is attended by the modest nominee 
and his friends. Washington becomes a 
Babel forever. And all this falls, not upon 
the “patronage secretary of the treasury,” 
who is paid to do nothing else, but upon 
those whose time is altogether too restricted 
to discharge fully the regular duties of their 
trust. No wonder that men in high office 
weary of their lives under it. No wonder 
that the air of Washington is so poisoned 
that a President must leave it for his life. 
14. The spoils system exaggerates the 
importance of our elections by an unnatural 
and increasing danger. The subordinate of- 
fice-holders in the United States—Federal, 
State, and municipal—number over a quarter 
of a million voters, of which over 110,000 
are Federal appointees. This is about the 


average presidential majority, and constitutes 
it. Is it nothing, or a slight thing, to throw 
into the voting mass such a number of 
men stimulated to any desperate and un- 
scrupulous effort by the intoxication of bread- 


and-butter? Add to these at least an equal 
number from the same party of those who 
hope to extrude them, and be rotated into 
office at the grand new deal. Add to these 
such proportion of their friends as may be 
governed more in their votes by the help 
they may give to their friends, than by their 
own political tendencies. Then double the 
sum of all these for at least an equal num- 
ber in the opposite party who seek the same 
offices, and carry with them as many friendly 
votes. The aggregate of voters controlled 
by the stomach more than by the brain is 
simply enormous. True, many or most of 
these votes are neutralized by an equal num- 
ber in the opposite party voting opposite, but 
for the same reason; and the number of 
votes actually diverted from normal direc- 
tions by the spoils system is much smaller, 
and is, indeed, only those who change their 
votes over to what appears to be the winning 
side, able to divide the spoils. But the di- 
version of votes is the least of the evils. It 
is in the corruption of the motive of the 
suffrage, through all the specified classes, on 
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both sides; in the irregular and increasingly 
evil use of extraordinary means to carry the 
election—that the danger lies. 

15. The spoils system lowers the charac- 
ter of national and state legislators when it 
converts them into patrons to nominate for 
office. The most potent claimants upon 
them for the exercise of that patronage are 
the cunning friends who carry for them the 
primary, the county convention, the district 
convention, the election. Human nature is 
apt to represent more ardently the proximate 
causers of its success than it does the whole 
constituency. Human nature cannot handle 
pitch and not be defiled. In trying to rep- 
resent men, it is not well to represent more 
than the just principles which impelled them 
to just action. Otherwise, the patron be- 
comes a paymaster, an office huckster, the 
receiver of others’ goods which are not in 
the custody of their owner—the whole coun- 
try. 

The merit system is much more than the 
reverse of all this: 

1. It is to be applied to the vast mass of 
Federal, State, and Municipal appointed offi- 
cials, between the heads of departments and 
foreign ministers of the first classes on the one 
hand, and on the other, the small, isolated 
tenants of office in sparsely settled districts, 
where it is difficult to persuade men to ac- 
cept petty positions. There is a civil service 
commission controlling examining boards of 
various grades through the chief business 
centers of the union. To these may come 


| any person of any political creed, and pre- 


sent his credentials of character. If these 
are satisfactory, and entitle him to the grand 
examination, his next credential is simply 
himself. He is tested by questions sufficient 
to search out whatever acquirement or men- 
tal ability he may possess, and to indicate 
the habits, adaptability, and, so far as may 
be, the working efficiency of his mind. 
Those who pass this examination are ap- 
pointed to the first vacancies for which they 
seem to be fitted, and in the order of their 
marks under examination. This appoint- 
ment is only a probation of six months. 
Then, if they have shown themselves to be 
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deficient in working efficiency, they are 
dropped. Otherwise, they remain in the ser- 
yice. Any extraordinary faculty for doing 
good work, which might not be educed un- 
der the first examination, now gives them 
promotion. Nothing else can. Their offi- 
cial future depends as entirely upon what 
they manifest of themselves, as in the latter 
theological beliefs it is coming to the point, 
that every man’s next world will be irresisti- 
bly selected by himself in accordance with 
his natural and acquired adaptation to it. 
From these official positions removals are 
made only for disablement or malfeasance. 

2. The merit system has an experiential 
record in its partial adoption of late in a few 
places in the United States, and a very large 
history in England since 1850, when it be- 
gan to force its way over both existing par- 
ties, and soon became the rule of universal 
action, to which both parties were glad to 
submit themselves. 

3. The merit system does not tend to 
bureaucracy, as it is lightly charged with do- 
ing. This word is not used here in its strict 


signification of a system of departmental 
business, as contrasted with a system shared 
or interfered with by patronage or co-ordi- 


nate branches of government. To such 
bureaucracy it should and does tend. It zs 
precisely that. But the word is now used 
as it is corrupted by common speech, and 
made to mean the unrepublican and aristo- 
cratic spirit of a caste of place-men, impervi- 
ous to any opinion but their own, because 
they are irremovable except for glaring 
wrong. It has been shown how the patron- 
age system tends to bureaucracy, and how 
the spoils system does not. Undoubtedly, 
the merit system does not change personal 
character. Under it the haughty ‘will be 
haughty still. After Conkling had submitted 
himself to and passed an examination for 
appointment to a subordinate office, he 
would thereafter be a bureaucrat, in this 
sense, just as much—neither more or less— 
as he had previously been an aristocrat, and 
for precisely the same reason. There is no 
Magic in the merit system to make him a 
man-respecting man. The officials appoint- 





ed for merit will undoubtedly have large 
esprit du corps. Their future sufficiency de- 
pends upon themselves, and the manner in 
which they can stamp their work with their 
own names in the eyes of their superiors 

from whom promotion must come, to make 
them independent of the opinion of the un- 
thinking world, and regardful chiefly of their 
own duties. But this is precisely the char- 
acteristic of all self-respecting and rising 
subordinates in every counting-house or cor- 
poration office in the land. This is not bu- 
reaucracy in its offensive sense, but admira- 
ble manliness. Beyond this, some will be 
exclusive, and some will have the fatal facility 
of gregariousness. But the responsibility 
will belong to the person, and not to the sys- 
tem. The British civil service is accused of 
bureaucracy: certainly of no more since re- 
form came in than before, and perhaps of 
less. But the reason for that is sufficiently 
obvious. To an American, the British offi- 
cial manner will always seem bureaucratic, 
simply because, like other British manner, 
it is insular and English. And if, at the 
worst, this feeling of permanence does tend 
in any way to make the officials snobbish, 
how much is that? Little more than noth- 
ing to us, so long as they discharge their 
duties skillfully and faithfully. If they can 
afford their snobbishness, we certainly can. 
And the laugh will be wholly on our side. 
It is only a laughing matter. 

4. The merit system does not fail to se- 
lect the best men for office. It is true, that 
examination on acquirements does not nec- 
essarily bring to light the candidate’s execu- 
tive or administrative force in which he may 


_peculiarly excel, and which is practically 


more valuable than mere acquirements. 
His personal bearing upon examination 
would, however, at least indicate it. But 
the possessor of this valuable force would 
almost certainly have acquirements, also, suf- 
ficient to pass him. If not, he would fail, 
pro tanto, as an effective official, until he 
had made up the required attainments. 
Then it is better that he should make up 
the deficiency before than after examination. 
There is a strange misapprehension as to the 
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extent of these requirements. There is noth- 
ing esoteric in them, and nothing which every 
capable man of affairs is not supposed to 
know. Take the British limited competitive 
examinations for 1867 as a guide, bearing in 
mind, however, that the candidates were all 
nominated by parliamentary patrons. Out 
of 818 rejections, 805 were for apparent de- 
ficiency in office practicability and spelling 
and the three R’s; while only 13 were made 
for lack of the higher acquirements. In the 
same examinations for the fourteen years be- 
fore 1870, out of 8,169 rejections, 7,898 were 
for the former class of deficiencies, and only 
271 for the latter. It may be a fault in the 
examination system that it does not require 
a more difficult standard. As it now stands, 
no man of good sense and parts need fail. 
If his early education was neglected, or if he 
is rusty, the effectiveness of mind and will 
necessary to success in office will easily en- 
able him to remedy his deficiencies before 
examination. If such a man could be ap- 


pointed under the spoils system, he could 
certainly cause himself to be appointed un- 


der the merit system. 

5. The merit system increases the desira- 
bility of public office, by making the tenure 
permanent under good behavior, and thereby 
raises the educational and character standard 
of applicants who can gain position only by 
desert. 

Hitherto, office has been sought by the 
unfit, as an opportunity for speculation; and 
too much sought by those of the fit, who 
have failed in the active business struggle of 
private life. It has been an unpleasant mix- 
ture of Hounslow Heath and of the Virginia 
poorhouse. But hold up the opportunity of 
a permanent vocation, with moderate pay 
and respectable social position, and it will 
be competed for, which means prepared for, 
by many men who prefer it to the hazards 
of success or failure in ordinary business. 
They strive for it as scholars on a higher 
plane strive for the university fellowship—a 
livelihood, modest, fixed, and sufficient. 
Thus, better men enter into the competition. 

6. The merit system would weed out bad 
characters. This is strikingly to be exempli- 





fied in female treasury clerks at Washington, 
and to a limited extent elsewhere. It js 
well known, that, side by side with the indi- 
gent female descendants of presidents and 
other of the great men of the nation, labor, 
or pretend to labor, the active or cast-off 
mistresses of Congressmen and other high 
officials—all under equal government pay. 
Let this shame cease to burn the cheeks 
of the virtuous children of our illustrious 
dead. 

7. The merit system extirpates the in- 
famous practice of subsidizing parties by as- 
sessments upon the salaries of office-holders. 
Without penal legislation, the official who 
is unremovable except for malfeasance can 
quietly refuse to be assessed. But penal 
legislation is proposed by the Willis Bill as 
an adjunct to any civil service reform. It is 
made a misdemeanor for any one to solicit 
or collect political contributions from office- 
holders, and a misdemeanor in the office- 
holder to pay upon solicitation. The logical 
march of the reform would seem to add the 
penalty of loss of office, if the incumbent 
should, even without solicitation, contribute 
money to partisan funds. Nothing: can too 
sharply prevent the intrusion of party neces- 
sities upon the dispassionate civil service of 
the country. If this seems to be a restric- 
tion upon personal liberty, it is only for such 
cause as justifies all such restrictions—the 
common good or public policy. Who shall 
complain, if not the office-holder? And 
certainly not he, if he chose to accept or re- 
tain office with full knowledge of this re- 
striction, and of the corresponding one, that 
he shall go to no conventions, and do no 
partisan work, during his term of office. He 
is a simple citizen, and may, as such, vote or 
speak to his fellow-citizens outside of his 
routine duties; but he must not carry the 
national livery into the service of a party. 
Before he enters that service, he must take 
off the livery of his former master. 

8. The merit system, increasing the effi- 
ciency, greatly decreases the cost of the civil 
service, and in two ways: (1) by cutting off 
incompetent and sinecure officials, it decreas- 
es the number of stipendiaries; and (2) by 
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giving security of tenure, it is enabled to get 
better work done at less cost. This is suffi- 
ciently shown in practice, by the marked re- 
duction of thirteen per cent. in the expense 
of the British civil service between 1850 
and 1870, during the experiments leading up 
to open competitive examinations, through 
the. pass and limited competitive exam- 
inations, and by the still more marked 
reductions since the merit system obtained 
full development in 1870. It may reason- 
ably be expected that the United States, 
far less conservative than England in the 
extent of making changes, and having under 
the spoils system something requiring far 
more change than England had under the 
patronage system, would, by adopting the 
merit system, effect a greater proportionate 
reduction of expenses than England has ac- 
tually effected. But it is enough here to say, 
that in 1874 the New York Chamber of 
Commerce reported that it had cost the 
United States about seven millions of dollars 
to collect duties on imports of the value of 
$642,000,000 ; while in the same year it had 
cost Great Britain only five millions of dol- 
lars to collect duties on imports of the value 
of $1,800,000,000. That is to say, the cost 
to the United States, under what was mainly 
the spoils system, was one and nine one hun- 
dredths per cent. of the value of imports, 
and to Great Britain, under the merit system, 
was twenty-eight one hundredths of one per 
cent. of like values, or about four toone. From 
this should be deducted an allowance of not 
more than one-half, for the greater complexi- 
ty, and therefore necessary cost, of our reve- 
nue system over the British. But after this 
deduction, the percentage of cost is still 
enormously against us. 

In 1877, while the spoils system dominat- 
ed the New York custom-house, the cost of 
collecting was two and one-half per cent. of 
the revenue received; in 1880, one year 
after Collector Merritt introduced the open 
competitive examination, and when it had 
applied to only one year’s vacancies in posi- 
tions, the cost of collecting was less than two 
per cent., a reduction of over one-fifth before 
the full benefits of the change could appear. 





9. The merit system has stamped out 
fraud, so far as is known, in British office. 
The civil service reports for 1873, 1874, and 
1875 say, that no official fraud in those 
years has been discovered, and that none 
such is even supposed by the public to exist. 
In other years, sporadic instances, one or two 
annually, and for petty sums, have been dis- 
covered. Contrast this with the Swartwout, 
Price, and Hoyt defalcations of millions, 
under Jackson and Van Buren, as the first 
fruits of their spoils system. Contrast it 
with the gigantic frauds of Tweed, and re- 
peat his own most incisive question—‘“ What 
are you going to do about it?” 

Coming now to the remedy, and more 
briefly, because the description of symptoms 
and diagnosis of the disease have indicated 
the main remedy and something of the 
methods of administering it, we say that the 
first remedy is in enforcing the merit system 
of open competitive examinations. But how 
shall it be administered? It destroys the 
patronage of Congress and the State legisla- 
tures. They are naturally hostile to it. 
Grant succeeded in getting from Congress a 
bill to establish a board of civil service com- 
missioners. When it reported in favor of 
the merit system, and Grant in good faith 
asked Congress for the necessary sum of 
$25,000, to establish examining boards, his 
great influence failed. Congress preferred 
to follow the lead of Ben Butler, and refused 
the appropriation. It has never made it to 
this day. It would refuse to-day to make it. 
What, then, are the methods of effectuating 
civil service reform? 

There are two: one without Congress ; and 
the other, creating, by speedy and overpower- 
ing force, a friendly Congress. 

First and easily, the merit system can be 
wholly brought in without the aid or friend- 
ship of Congress. Let the Executive, and 
heads of departments and of the great cen- 
tral offices, under instruction of the Execu- 
tive, make no further appointments except 
under the merit system, and no removals ex- 
cept forcause. Only this, and nothing more, 
at first. It has all been done before, and has 
fully succeeded, as we shall see. 
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But there is the appropriation rub. Now, 
the $25,000, or any dollar of it, is not abso- 
lutely necessary, though highly desirable. If 
it is deemed best to do the work without ex- 
pense, the President has only to see that the 
heads of department and the chief collect- 
ors, mint-superintendents, sub-treasurers, and 
postmasters are men who will, in sympathy 
with the movement, simultaneously create, 
each, a small examining board out of the 
subordinates in his department or office, to 
conduct the examinations for that office, 
without pay. Judging by what little has 
been done in this direction, the good effect 
will soon be so patent, that an aroused public 
sentiment would speedily revolutionize Con- 
gress on this subject. It may be safer to 
disarm criticism, and proceed in this modest 
and slower way—if we can. But these 
special boards are obviously inferior to the 
system of boards contemplated by the civil 
service commission for which the appropria- 
tion was asked. If the quicker deliverance 


from the spoils system is sought, let the ex- 
isting commission, whether functus officio or 


not, proceed voluntarily, but with unofficial 
concurrence of the President, to organize the 
full system of subordinate examining boards, 
scattered conveniently throughout the 
Union; name the members of each board, 
who shall all be outside of public employ- 
ment ; and fix their rules of procedure and 
respective standards of examination. Let 
every man who seeks office be examined un- 
officially by one of these boards, and let ap- 
pointment to vacancies be made only upon 
its recommendation. Let the expense of the 
whole system be borne by fees for examina- 
tion, to be deposited by each applicant be- 
fore he is examined—the amount of the fees 
to be strictly graduated by estimation to 
cover only the absolute expenses. All this 
is unofficial, voluntary, without law, but not 
against law. It contains no element of office 
solicitation or brokerage. The candidates 
pay money, not to the office-bestower or any 
one for him, but for the expense of examina- 
tion for a certificate which they may or may 
not get. The office-bestower appoints with- 
out money or favor such as come to him 





with such recommendation of character and 
fitness as he prefers to any other. 

The gratuitous plan of examination has 
already been practiced among us partially, 
but with marked success. It was first tried 
under Collector Arthur in New York, in 1872, 
and against his will. But after some experi- 
ence, he certifies thus: “The new system 
has excluded many unfit persons, and de- 
terred a much larger number from applying. 
* * * In promotions it has secured the 
technical knowledge desirable, and in this 
respect the result has been beneficial, * * * 
and the change has been of inestimable 
value.” And he advised, therefore, a reduc- 
tion of the force by twelve per cent. Later, 
the same rules have been more cordially and 
fully applied by Collector Merritt and by 
Postmaster James ; the first with a saving of 
over twenty per cent. on the cost of collec- 
tions for the first year, and the latter in a 
manner which has made the New York city 
post-office a model, from which he was 
translated by Garfield to the higher position 
of Postmaster-General. In that larger posi- 
tion, and within six months’ time, he was 
able to cheer his dying chief with the good 
news that the Post-Office Department was 
at last operated upon the principles of civil 
service reform. All these examinations were 
made by subordinate local officials, and with- 
out cost. They simply show what can be 
done by willing officials under a willing Exec- 
utive, and lawfully ignoring a hostile Con- 
gress. 

But the trial had previously been made 
in England on a grander scale. The history 
is given with exquisite detail in Eaton's 
“Civil Service in Great Britain,” and Macau- 
lay’s “Life and Letters,” from which we 
condense. At the time of the American 
Revolution, the patronage system, and offi- 
cial interference with elections, had become 
so disgusting under Bute and North, that 
the Rockingham ministry made two of 
the four cardinal points on which it took of- 
fice, recognition of American independence, 
and absolute disfranchisement of all revenue 
officials. This disfranchisement lasted until 
1868, and was properly restored when pat- 
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ronage was abolished. Then, with the ex- 
ception of the Bribery Act of 1809, which 
scotched but could not kill parliamentary 
patronage, nothing was done until, between 
1820 and 1830, several British ministries, 
under Liverpool, Canning, and Earl Grey, 
voluntarily discontinued their official patron- 
age, which thereafter was chiefly maintained 
by members of Parliament. It is curious to 
note, that patronage lightened in England at 
the very period when in America it deepened 
and darkened into the spoils system, under 
Jackson. Truly, as Bishop Berkeley said, 
with a variation, “Westward the curse of 
empire takes its way.” From that date, civil 
service in Great Britain ascended as our own 
fell. 

In 1853, the Aberdeen ministry, incited 
by the success of Macaulay’s reform, by 
competitive examinations, in the East Indian 
service, appointed Trevelyan, a Liberal, and 
Northcote, a Conservative, a commission to 
report a plan of civil service reform. They 
reported that the pass-examinations, hitherto 
in partial use, were insufficient, and urged the 
radical open competitive examination. Par- 
liament was in deadly hostility to the move- 
ment, and the latter was not consummated 
until 1870. But meanwhile, in 1854, Parlia- 
ment ignored the commission so contemptu- 
ously, that the ministry dared not ask for an 
appropriation, but quietly constituted the 
examining boards, and operated them for 
two years without apparent supplies; but 
presumably from the secret service fund. 
But this operation never extended to the 
full merit system. England never leaps 
with both feet, but walks, step by step. Only 
limited competitive examinations were had, 
in which parlimentary patronage was un- 
checked. But the gain to the service was 
so manifest, that, in two years, Parliament, by 
a meager majority, made an appropriation 
forexpenses. Year by year, the merit sys- 
tem crowded out limited competition, until, 
in 1870, in the fall of patronage, with the full 
concurrence of both parties and both Houses, 
it became the law of the land, and patronage 
was driven to its last citadel, the Established 
Church. To-day, England is practically 





without dissent as to the merit system. No 
party dreams of going back to patronage. 
All this was done without money from a 
hostile Parliament. 

Our task is the same in kind, but greater. 
Our spoils system is far more intrenched in 
Congress than patronage was in Parliament. 
The first appropriation asked has been defi- 
nitely refused. Will the next Congress also 
refuse it? Two things have lately happened 
to influence it in the right direction. 

First, the spoils system has lately been on 
the under side of a broad laugh. The Pres- 
ident sent to the Senate for their advice and 
consent the name of a civil service reformer 
in principle, to replace another civil service 
reformer in practice, as collector of customs 
at the port of New York. Whether this act 
was wise or consistent was for the President 
and Senate to consider; but it is now known 
that it was not a deliberated act, but rather, 
sudden tactics to force the fight which a dis- 
tinguished Senator was carefully arranging 
otherwise. It did force the fight, and place 
the Senator in a logically false position. As 
Senator, he had only to vote, and speak his 
advice either way, and his consent or dis- 
sent. If dissent, he was compelled to put 
it upon grounds untenable under the Consti- 
tution or laws. The nominee was unexcep- 
tionable as to character, but he had previous- 
ly worsted the Senator, and was offensive to 
him. Nay, he might be made more danger- 
ous to him as a political opponent. There- 
fore the Senator invoked the “courtesy of 
the Senate” against the confirmation. Now 
this euphemism means, in plain Saxon, that 
the Senators shall send to the President all 
appointments to office within their respective 
States, for the President to consent thereto. 
If he declines, and nominates another man, 
the courtesy of the Senate requires all Sena- 
tors to combine and reject such nominations, 
until the pleasing one is made. The majes- 
tic Senator argued this noble perversion of 
law before his interested jury, with every art 
known to him. Eloquence and friendly ap- 
peals were in vain. Even an unequaled de- 
portment, half Turveydrop and half Turkey- 
cock, actually failed to overwhelm. The 
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Roscian strut was driven off the stage by a 
side door. Conkling saw that he was defeat- 
ed before the Senate. An ordinary great 
man would have ceased to widen the breach, 
and would have waited for a more conven- 
ient season to war. At least, he would have 
fulfilled the object of his election as Senator, 
and his sworn duty, by remaining in his seat 
and voting yea or nay, as he conscientiously 
might, when the President constitutionally 
called for the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. But every primate has a crook which 
may not be a crosier. This primate had 
long been noted for alert and brilliant sur- 
prises in politics. Possibly he aimed to win 
a wider name than that of his arly master 
in statesmanship, Henry Clay, and be known 
asthe great Un-Commoner. He resigned his 
seat in the Senate. No man in the world 
had been able to expect it. Then he went 


back to New York, as Nast happily portrayed 
him, a stump of a man with nothing above 
the neck, holding out his head in his hands, 
and asking his friends to put it on again. 
Well might he ask them. They were his 


clay which he had dug up, kneaded, mold- 
ed, and whirled to the top on his wheel. 
But they refused to be refashioned by their 
potter, and so he himself went under the 
mold. After such enormous failure, “ why 
should the spirit of mortal be proud,” when 
he is only shot out of Guiteau’s pistol into a 
new political future ? 

Now, every shifting scene of this farce 
was exquisitely ludicrous to the American 
people. Each day was funnier than yester- 
day, and could be less funny than only to- 
morrow. The spirit of the spoils system, 
the inconsistency of it with the American 
idea of government, the absurdities to which 
it drove a man of undoubted brilliancy and 
intellect, made up a kaleidoscope into which 
common men looked amazed. 

During the farce, a tragedy intervened. 
Guiteau shot the President. A claimant of 
office on the ground that he had earned it 
by partisan service is refused; and in the 
fury of his disappointment, assassinates the 
visible head of his offenders. Doubtless, 
other motives intermingled, and that inex- 





plicable love of notoriety, which has led other 
men into inexplicable crime, affected him, 
Doubtless, the spirit of Guiteau himself is 
chiefly, if not entirely, responsible for this 
act. His only insanity seems to be as to his 
rights under the spoils system. But whether 
or not the spoils system is or is not indirectly 
chargeable with leading him up to the crime, 
will not be considered here, except to say 
that the reasoning on the unpopular side 
would be very strong. Who can say that 
the spoils system necessarily tends to the as- 
sassination of offensive public functionaries ? 
Who can deny that it may, however unreason- 
ably, but still in point of fact,so tend? The 
question for casuists is only as to the extent 
of its responsibility for that possibility. But, 
right or wrong, the public voice declares that 
Garfield’s corpse lies before the door of the 
spoils system. One thing is certain. Con- 
sidering this with the unsuccessful attack 
made upon Jackson fifty years ago by an- 
other disappointed office-seeker, it is very 
obvious that the spoils system is not consist- 
ent with the perfect personal safety of the 
Presidents of the United States, and that the 
danger must be removed, either by destroy- 
ing the spoils system, or by restricting the 
scope of the presidential appointing power. 
And the two roads converge to the same 
place. 

So these two recent occurrences—the 
Conkling fiasco and the Guiteau crime— 
have placed the spoils system in the prison- 
er’s dock for final trial before the people. 
The verdict now would be much more em- 
phatic and one-sided than it would have 
been four months ago. The next Congress 
was elected before those occurrences ; but it 
is fresh now from the heart of the people, 
and might not be wholly indisposed to yield 
its jealously guarded patronage system upon 
the mighty demand of a nation aroused 
from sleep by murder committed upon their 
best and highest. 

But, laying Congressional assent aside, we 
have seen how civil service reform is entire- 
ly practicable at any time, whenever the 
President shall heartily start the movement, 
in the mode indicated as having been suc- 
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cessful here and in England. Why, then, 
has not this been already done? 

Simply, because hitherto the President has 
had a personal policy, which compelled him to 
keep a personal party in Congress. That is 
why Grant chose rather to drop civil service re- 
form than to war upon Congress. Hayes came 
in, claiming to have no personal policy, but 
to act as the agent of the popular will. 
Yet he had the strongest of personal poli- 
cies—that of self-preservation.. His title was 
disputed from the first, and repeatedly 
threatened with attack from Congress through 
the first half of his term. Hayes was sin- 
cerely devoted to the merit system, and 
would probably have established it firmly, 
had he no cause to dread a rupture with 
Congress. Garfield’s first effort was to har- 
monize all wings of the party, and civil ser- 
vice reform in its completest sense was not 
compatible with that consolidation. No 
man can doubt Garfield’s entire belief in its 
expediency who has read in his speeches the 
numberless commendations of it. 

But all causes for halting, all past Execu- 


tive necessities for a personal party, are gone 
now. Grant has gone; Hayes has gone; 
the Garfield who impersonated only a part 


of his party has gone too. The sound from 
Guiteau’s pistol, of the last “shot heard round 
the world,” has brought in a new order of 
things. Had Garfield lived, he would, un- 
like any President except Monroe, since the 
days of Washington, have had no need of 
a personal party. The spirit of the whole 
people had become annealed to his in his 
long agony. The heart of the nation had 
carried the old soldier so long, that whether 
he lived or died, it should always be his 
hereafter. If, arising from his wounds, he 
chose to say, “ Henceforth, I appoint only 
to the highest offices; all others will be 
appointed by heads of departments, and 
heads of local offices, solely upon a certifi- 
cate of having excelled in open competitive 
examination”—the thing was done; civil ser- 
vice reform was practically achieved. As in 
England, a few years of experience would 
convert even a hostile legislative department, 
and full appropriations would be voted. 





But Garfield died, and the unknown quan- 
tity of Arthur has arisen. General Arthur is 
a man who has given valuable, but not hearty, 
testimony to the excellence of the merit sys- 
tem. He is a man more fortunate in him- 
self than in his friends. It seems hardly 
credible, that he, an accidental President, 
would wish or dare to raze the foundation 
work cemented by Garfield’s blood, and the 
irresistible sympathy of the people. But 
the past gives us insufficient guaranty for 
the future, and little security for the present. 
Our chief hope lies in his obvious personal 
rectitude, and in the equally obvious fact, 
that if he yields to his immediate environ- 
ment he wrecks himself, and perhaps the 
party. But that fact may not be obvious to 
him until it is too late. Yet it would be 
far too much to hope that he will go so far 
as to do what Garfield had not yet done: es- 
tablish the merit system without the aid of 
Congress, as only the President can. 

There are other pertinent considerations. 
The first method depends upon the active 
good-will of the President. If Congressional 
sanction by law is lacking, the new system 
instantly fails on the accession of a hostile 
President, if Arthur is such, or a spoils Re- 
publican, or probably any Democrat, in 1885. 
Look at the last contingency. At that time, 
the Democratic hunger will be twenty-four 
years old. Most of the present officials are 
Republicans. A sweep is inevitable, unless 
restrained by a law which can come only 
from the present or the succeeding Con- 
gress. That statute must be had. When 
passed, it is safe. It is not of the kind of 
statutes which are ever repealed. British 
experience plainly shows this. Reforms 
never go backward in a freecountry. Neith- 
er the patronage or the spoils system could 
ever be enacted by statute. They never 
came in, or could come in, except creeping- 
ly, and without observation. And the civil 
service reform, after two years under law, 
could cite the American Congress, as it does 
the British Parliament, as a proof that a con- 
verted enemy is the best friend. After only 
two years of experiment, both English parties, 
heartily and with amazing unanimity, stood, 
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and forever will stand, as one on this one 
thing. 

The procurement of that statute brings us 
now to discuss, briefly and finally, the second 
method suggested for the effectuation of 
civil service reform. Its details are new in 
this application, but have worked successful- 
ly otherwise. 

There are two ways to create a statute. 
One is, to hammer it out, under the fire of 
its friends and the blows of its enemies, in 
Congress. ‘The other is, to frame it in a 
house of its friends, and then present it, as 
complete as the union of wisdom can make 
it, for adoption by a Congress which shall 
be made friendly to it by a peculiar but 
effective election. The last is our second 
method. 

First, let a civil service reform convention 
be speedily called under the auspices of the 
existing national association, every State 
branch being charged with the duty of send- 
ing delegates in such proportionate numbers 
as may be prescribed in the call. In some 
of the States, branches would need to be 


formed in the usual way, in order to do this. 
That convention would have a history like 
that of the Constitutional Convention of 


1787. This included all shades of opinion 
at the beginning; it polished them and 
ground them down by friendly and earnest 
attrition, until at last, all united in a scheme 
which was the ideal of no man, but was ad- 
judged by all to be practicable and the best 
attainable. Such a convention would crys- 
tallize all the needed details of the merit 
system, probably adopting the Pendleton 
Bill, with some modification. It would cer- 
tainly incorporate, without lingering except 
perhaps to strengthen it, the Willis Bill for 
the extirpation of partisan assessments upon 
office-holders. Both these bills are now 
pending, and have the good fortune to be 
introduced by Democrats. It would con- 
sider and probably aim to repeal the tenure 
of office act, under which the confirmees of 
the Senate cannot be removed permanently 
without the consent of the Senate. Andrew 
Johnson is now dead, and the whole coun- 
try, except the Senate, acknowledges the 





duty of the repeal. It would consider the 
propriety of subjecting to examination, for 
retention, all present office-holders, most of 
whom were appointed under the spoils sys- 
tem. If it should leave the appointments 
to Annapolis and West Point academies in 
the hands of the President at all, it would 
probably strike out the provision of the ex- 
isting law, that the appointments to the 
naval academy, being two from each Con- 
gressional district, should be under the rec- 
ommendation of the Congressional Repre- 
sentative of that district. And finally, it 
would probably recommend such amend- 
ment to the Constitution as would leave to 
the President, subject to the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, the appointment only of 
heads of departments, the judiciary, foreign 
ministers of one or, at most, two grades, 
and the chiefs of two or three, each, mints, 
custom-houses, and post-offices—a score or 
or two only instead of the four thousand who 
now test the “courtesy of the Senate.” The 
ratification by the people, through State legis- 
latures, of almost any constitutional amend- 
ment which would operate as a Presidential 
Life Assurance is not doubtful. But what- 
ever might be the outcome of the conven- 
tion, it would be a platform of principle 
upon which could be instantly formed a 
Balance-of-Power party, which should stand 
upon it until it had been formulated into 
statute and constitutional amendment, and 
which should then dissolve. 

Such a party would aim to elect the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Congressmen, with 
State and Municipal executives and legis- 
latures. Its Republicans and Democrats 
would act outside of the new party, and 
with their old affiliations for all other voting. 
This party would not aim to put a third 
ticket into the field, or make any original 
nomination, except in the rare contingencies 
of being forced so todo. After the old par- 
ties had nominated for the offices in question, 
and with the unpleasant consciousness that 
only such nominations had been forced out of 
them as would bear the well-understood after- 
action, the new party would send its platform 
to each nominee for acceptance or rejection. 
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If either candidate refused to pledge his as- 
sent, the other, accepting, would be nominat- 
ed by the Balance-of-Power party. If both 
accepted, a choice would be made between 
them. If neither, a choice of evils might 
still be made, or a third candidate be put 
into the field, or no one nominated—all as 
the peculiarity of the position in each Con- 
gressional district might make most expedi- 
ent. But it is almost certain, that, in at 
least a sufficient number of the districts, one 
or both the candidates would be selected 
by the old parties to capture the balancing 
vote, which would be absolutely essential 
to success. When Congress has passed the 
law, the new party is functus officio, and 
has no further motive to prolong its organi- 
zation. 

If the proposed action fairly promises suc- 
cess, it is the duty of the day. Project the 
present probabilities into the near future, 
and they will be seen to contain all the ele- 
ments of success. It is needful to elect only 
a safe majority of Congress. Any future 
Congress may be calculated to contain a re- 


spectable minority of reformers, without 
special agitation, as all past Congresses have 


contained them. We have only to gain fifty 
or, at most, seventy-five more, to accomplish 
the end. Can it be doubted, that, in as 
many districts as that, there are enough 
friends of civil service reform to swing the 
majority to either of the candidates—or to 
elect a President? Take New York—the 
presidential pivotal State, the birthplace 
of the spoils system, in which the machine 
has always been strongest. Its small ma- 
jority either way is very much less than the 
number of voters who for two or three years 
would gladly make the reform their chief 
political aim. Of enough other States, the 
same thing can be said in a less but suf- 
ficient degree. 

If it be said that great results can be 
achieved only within and by great parties 
making separate tickets, the proposition is 
denied. Every student of our political his- 
tory knows, that, to carry a single issue or 
principle, it is never necessary to have an ab- 
solute majority of all the votes in favor of 





that issue. The eight-hour labor-law, if vot- 
ed upon by itself, would obtain a majority 
in but few places. But it is almost every- 
where the law of the land. Its advocates 
went into conventions, holding out a num- 
ber of votes sufficient or necessary for any 
success, and promised to give those votes 
to the candidate if he pledged himself to 
the eight-hour law, and not, if not. They 
got their pledges and their law, but they 
never were a majority. The wise man bor- 
rows instruction from all sources. He knows 
that the party clubs in New York city con- 
tain barely fifteen per cent. of all the voters, 
and that this fifteen per cent. make all the 
nominations and elections, by sheer force of 
organization and will. One determined, un- 
compromising man is always a majority with 
four half-earnest drifters. And when an or- 
ganization points out the fact that its muster- 
roll is larger than any ordinary majority is, 
it cannot be ignored. It will either obtain 
from the convention its own candidates, or 
those candidates will obtain its principles. 
The last is all we want. Napoleon won his 
battles, not with the major army, but by be- 
ing strongest at the critical place. With us, 
the critical body of voters is not the fifty 
who balance off the other fifty, but the two 
who constitute their majority and are “ cap- 
tains of fifties.” Aiming for that, we shall 
get enough. 

Nor let it be said that this, like the ma- 
chine, is an unfair capturing of the popular 
vote. The fact is, that, whatever may have 
been the general apathy hitherto, if the 
whole people should now vote any day on 
the single issue between the spoils and the 
merit systems, the latter would be in the ma- 
jority. But in the complexity of existing 
partisan issues, this has never been done, or 
is likely to be done. Where it is mingled 
with other issues in an ordinary election, it 
is a matter of less importance to most voters, 
and they divide their votes on other grounds. 
Since we cannot hope to force this into elec- 
tions as the only issue, we are driven to 
compel its.being put in a safe and command- 
ing position as to the other issues, and in 
the manner indicated. 
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Nor let the vain hope be indulged, that 
the reform can ever be brought about within 
old party lines. It can be stuck into plat- 
forms with other generalities, to be forgotten 
as before, but neither party, uncompelled, will 
ever dare to make it the one paramount 
issue of an election. It knows that, for 
that one election it would surely lose the 
voters that prefer the old system, and would 
not gain all or enough from the other 
side who would prefer a change. For the 
latter would see a chance for the victory 
of their party that day, and would not desert 
it in sufficient numbers to change the result. 
For nine years the reform has sought its 
ends within the Republican party in vain. 
Between the writing and the publication of 
this paper, it will become more clear, wheth- 
er or not the Administration will disrupt the 
Republican party on this issue. If it does, 





and throws its enormous patronage into the 
fight, the contest within the-party will be 
prolonged beyond the critical Congressional 
election of 1882. More than ever the effort 
to bring the reform into the policy of the en- 
tire Republican party will be a folly and a 
madness. It is time now for the reform to 
assert its manhood, and say to both Repub- 
licans and Democrats: “You shall stifle us 
with your other jargons no longer. We con- 
stitute the majority between you. To-day 
is our day. Give us our law, and to-morrow 
we are yours again. One of you will elect 
a member of Congress acceptable to that 
one andtous. Which of you is it? Or rath- 
er, we shall elect one of you to elect the man 
most acceptable to us and to our reform.” 

The speedy outcome of that is a civil ser- 
vice reform Congress. 

C. T. H. Patmer. 





CALIFORNIA INDIANS AND THEIR FOOD. 


Contact with civilization is so changing 
the habits of the Californian Indians, that 
they have almost ceased to continue those 
methods for obtaining food that were fol- 
lowed by their ancestors. Except with a 
few small tribes in the north-eastern part of 
the State, iron and steel have taken the 
place of their obsidian axes, knives, and 
scrapers. 

Many of them are abandoning the use of 
the various roots, bulbs, and seeds that con- 
stituted the principal supply of the vegetable 
food of their parents, and are substituting 
the white man’s wheat and barley. 

A record of the substances on which they 
lived before their contact with civilization, 
as well as their modes of obtaining and pre- 
paring their food, has much interest to the 
student of ethnology. The Smithsonian In- 
stitute, through its numerous trained assist- 
ants, is now obtainirig lists of all the sub- 
stances used as food by the different tribes 
of North American Indians, with the object 





of preserving a record; and also of ascer- 
taining if there are not among the seeds, 
roots, and bulbs used by them some that by 
cultivation can be made useful to civilized 
man. 

The pioneers of this State could possibly, 
from the recollections of personal observa- 
tions, add to the list and contribute some 
facts that may be curious and interesting, if 
not practically useful. 

With this object, the following notes have 
been written. 

There were four of us, in August, 1851, 
who had worked hard all summer with rock- 
ers, at Long Bar, on the Yuba, and because 
the daily earnings had fallen to eight dollars, 
concluded that our claims had been worked 
out, and so decided to find the mysterious 
Gold Lake at the source of the Yuba ; or at 
least, better claims at some point on that 
river where the gold was more plentiful. 

We hired Johnny Durley, with his pack- 
mule Jerusalem, and started on our tedious 
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tramp. We did not find Gold Lake, or bet- 
ter diggings, but were glad, after four weeks, 
to get back to “The Saint’s Rest,” out of 
provisions, and in great luck to have saved 
our blankets. 

The second night after we left Long Bar, 
we camped on the banks of a small brook, 
in a valley on the mountains near Foster’s 
Bar. In the morning, we found that we 
were near an Indian camp. Curious to 
learn their habits, I watched the women 
preparing the morning meal. To the bank 
of the brook they brought, in conical, water- 
tight baskets, about two pecks of dried acorns. 
These baskets, as I subsequently learned, 
are made from a triangular grass, that grows 
in the water near the banks of mountain 
streams, and are frequently ornamented in 
dark brown patterns, with the outer fiber 
taken from the stems of a fern, adiantum, 
found in great abundance at high elevations 
in our mountains. The acorns were evi- 
dently of the growth of a previous year, as 
they were thoroughly dry. I have since 
found, that, when readily obtained, the Cali- 
fornia Indians preferred the acorns from Q. 
Chrysolepis and Q. Lobata, perhaps because 
large, and yielding a greater supply of food 
than most of the other oaks. 

One of the women, seating herself on a 
ledge of rock, commenced shelling the 
acorns, which she did with great rapid- 
ity. An acorn was held with the point up- 
wards, by the thumb and first finger of 
the left hand. A slight blow with a small 
bowlder in the other hand readily freed 
the kernel from the shell. The kernels 
were thrown into a basket; when suffi- 
cient had been collected, they were carried 
to a pot-hole in the ledge, which probably 
had originally been made by the action of 
the water in whirling abowlder. Here they 
were powdered into fine meal, or flour, with 
one of the stone pestles, which are so fre- 
quently turned up by the plow in all parts 
of California. Upon arriving at the ledge, 
which was near our camping-place, the first 
thing the women did was to build a brisk 
fire, in which they placed small bowlders 
gathered from the brook. When sufficient 





acorn-meal had been powdered for their 
breakfast, a conical hole was made in the 
dry sand on the shore of the brook, into 
which the acorn meal was poured. It was 
first thoroughly saturated with cold water 
from the brook, then one of the baskets was 
filled with water and set in a depression in 
the ground, the hot rocks were raked out of 
the fire and thrown into the basket, until 
the water boiled. This boiling water was 
carefully poured over the meal in the sand, 
until all parts of the meal were saturated. I 
concluded that the cold and scalding water 
acted the double purpose of cooking the 
food and leaching out the bitter tannin. 

When sufficiently cooked, it was eaten 
without being removed from the sand; all 
squatted on the ground and helped them- 
selves, by stirring with the first two fingers, 
until a mouthful was collected, when it was 
transferred. A few years afterwards, iron 
pots and kettles became so plentiful that this 
system of cooking was abandoned. 

Many of the tribes near the southern coast 
used pots made of soapstone. The quarry 
from which this was obtained is found on 
one of the islands in the Santa Barbara chan- 
nel. Mr. Paul Schumacher, of the Smith- 
sonian, has given a description of this quarry, 
and of the mode in which these pots were 
patiently quarried out with stone knives and 
scrapers. At some remote period, there 
must have been quite a trade or system of 
exchange between the coast and interior 
tribes ; for I have found broken pots made 
from this soapstone ip graves as far north as 
the islands in the southern part of Tulare 
Lake. Some of these pots were made so 
large that they would contain three or four 
gallons of water. Their shape was nearly 
that of an ordinary iron pot. A broken 
fragment of one that I found at Atwell’s 
Island, in Tulare Lake, showed that it had 
been quarried so that the mouth flared out, 
thus enabling it to hold a cover. 

One of these pots, uninjured and capable 
of holding about two gallons, was recently 
taken from a mound near the town of Tu- 
lare. 

Vast numbers of mallard and other ducks 
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nest near the shores of Tulare, Buenavista, 
and Kern lakes. These waters are also the 
resort of many varieties of migratory ducks. 
These birds furnished a large supply of food 
to the Indians with which this region was 
once populous. Many of the modes by 
which the birds were captured were so ingen- 
ious as to excite the admiration of the early 
white settlers. One in universal use was as 
follows: The Indian shelled a quantity of 
acorns, and, wading out to the edge of the 
tule, (scirpus lacustris) scattered them where 
the water was from six inches to a foot in 
depth. Here, after a few days, the ducks 
resorted in flocks. The Indian having ready 
as many willow poles about ten feet in length 
as he proposed to use, forced their large 
ends into the mud among the roots of the 
tules. To the upper end of each pole was 
fastened a piece of string about three feet 
long, formed into a slip-noose. Above the 
slip-noose was tied a toggle, also of willow, 
about four inches in length. He now bent 
each pole so that the upper end reached the 
water. He then forced into the mud, at the 
point where the willow pole reached, another 
piece of willow, bent into the form of an ox- 
bow. He then placed on the mud an acorn, 
partially peeled, so that it might be seen 
through the water. One end of the toggle 
was made to rest on this acorn, the other 
against the bend of the willow ox-bow. The 
slip-noose was now carefully spread in a cir- 
cle on the mud at the bottom, the acorn, 
with one end of the toggle pressing upon it, 
being in the center. 

Setting all his poles in this manner, and 
scattering a few peeled acorns in the vicinity 
of each, he retired. When a duck attempt- 
ed to seize an acorn against which a toggle 
rested, the effort would release the toggle, 
the spring of the pole would draw the 
noose about his neck and suspend him 
noiselessly in the air. It was almost im- 
possible for a duck to escape if it attempted 
to touch the acorn on which a-toggle was 
resting. 

The margins of Tulare and Kern lakes 
were once covered with large and small 
islands of tules. The channels between 





these islands were favorite feeding-places for 
ducks and geese. 

It was also a common custom for an In- 
dian to gather small bundles of tules and 
fasten them about his body, so as to com. 
pletely conceal all of his person above the 
waist. He would then wade into the water, 
At a very short distance he would closely re- 
semble a small tule island. Gradually and 
quietly he would approach a flock of ducks 
until he could kill one or more with his ar- 
row. 

It is said that frequently many of the more 
expert Indians would thus go among a flock 
of ducks, and seize them by the feet and hold 
them beneath the water until drowned. 

The double-pointed spear for the capture 
of fish has been well described by Lucy Sar- 
gent in THE CALIFORNIAN for November, 
1880. 

It was in universal use among the Indians 
of the north-west coast of America, on all the 
rivers frequented by salmon. The invention 
by which the points of the spear are released 
after passing through the fish, and then turn 
to prevent its escape, shows almost as much 
patient thought as the bomb lance of mod- 
ern whalers. 

The ingenuity displayed by the Wintoon 
Indians, of the McCloud, in capturing salm- 
on, shows a knowledge of some of the laws 
of physics hardly to be expected from so 
primitive a people. Except when on their 
spawning-beds, the salmon is so wary a fish 
that it cannot be approached nearer than 
thirty or forty feet. If a man’s moving 
shadow falls on the water, all the salmon in 
the vicinity dart up stream. 

These Indians, when the salmon are run- 
ning, wade into the river and drive down 
two stakes in the form of St. Andrew’s Cross. 
These are fastened together with willow 
withes. A couple of poles are now laid, ex- 
tending from the shore, and resting in the 
arms of the cross. On these poles, directly 
over the channel where the fish pass, a wick- 
er structure of willow is erected, in the form 
of a tall beehive. This is so closely woven 
with branches and leaves as to shut out the 
light. It is open at the bottom, which ex- 
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tends to within a few inches of the running 
water. It has also an opening at the side 
nearest the shore sufficiently large to admit 
the head, shoulders, and arms of the Indian. 
Asmall hole is also left at the top, through 
which the shaft of the spear passes. Every- 
thing being ready, the Indian lies on the 
poles, his head and arms in the bee-hive, 
and the remainder of his body and his legs 
resting on the poles outside. No light comes 
to his eyes except that coming up through 
the water. His whole contrivance is, in fact, 
constructed upon the principle of the water- 
telescope, and the same knowledge is dis- 
played of the laws of light as is made use of 
in constructing a modern aquarium. The 
Indian can see to the bottom of the stream, 
and all the fish that pass, while the fish can- 
not see him. With his spear always poised, 
and ready for instant use, but few of the un- 
suspecting salmon escape, that venture to 
pass beneath his structure. 

The Indians of Kern River made use of an 
artificial fly for the capture of trout, and 
probably used it for ages before Europeans 
The hook 


invented it for the same purpose. 
of the “sproat” form, but without a barb, 


was made from the shin bone of adeer. On 
the legs of the California deer, ( Carriacus 
Columbianus) corresponding to the chest- 
nuts, or warts, on a horse’s legs, are also warts, 
but covered with stiff long hairs of a darker 
color than those on other parts of the ani- 
mal. These warts, and the hairs growing on 
them, have a strong and peculiar scent of 
the deer, which is not easily removed or 
washed away. A small bundle of these 
hairs is neatly fastened at one end around 
the shaft of the hook, the loose ends point- 
ing to the eye of the hook. With a neatly 
made line, of Indian hemp, (apocynum can- 
nabinum ) and a willow rod, and this fly-hook, 
he combined sport and business. The fly 
was thrown on the water, and kept as near 
the surface as possible, by continuous short 
jerks. Every motion of the hook in the 
water caused the loose ends of the hairs fas- 
VoL. IV—3o. 





tened upon it to open and shut. At a short 
distance, it would resemble the motions of a 
caterpillar in the water, that had dropped 
from an alder, and was struggling to reach 
the shore. These Indians say that the trout 
can smell, and are attracted by the scent of 
the deer-hairs. This kind of fly is still used, 
but the hook is now made of telegraph or 
other iron wire. 

The Shoshone Indians, on the Humboldt, 
used another form of hook for the capture 
of the trout of that river. Around the large 
end of a straight, sharp fish-bone, about half 
an inch in length, was bent at right angles to 
the fish-bone one-half of a willow twig, split 
lengthwise. The willow twig was also, 
when thus bent, about half an inch in length, 
and was tightly wrapped with twine, to make 
it stiff, and firmly hold the fish-bone. When 
made, it somewhat resembled the letter L. 
The line, neatly made from the fiber of 
Asclepias erosa, which grows abundantly near 
that river, was fastened to the angle of this 
hook. A minnow was then caught, and this 
hook placed in its mouth, the fish-bone 
partly extending out, through its gills. The 
trout was allowed to swallow the minnow; a 
sharp pull on the line caused the fish-bone 
to enter the flesh, while the bent, stiff willow 
acted as a fulcrum to prevent the fish-bone 
from turning and becoming released. 

A knowledge of what native plants and 
vegetables our Indians used as food, and 
their different modes of capturing their game 
and fish, may be of some practical use. I 
have a friend, who, with two companions, 
was lost for some days in the mountains of 
Fresno. They would all have suffered for 
food, and possibly not have found their 
way out, had he not at an earlier day seen 
the Indian women gathering the roots of the 
camass and of a carum for their winter’s 
food. He had carefully observed these 
plants, and their habits of growth. He read- 
ily found them, and by this means the party 
had an ample supply of food, and were thus 
enabled to reach the valley and civilization. 

B. B. REDDING. 
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NOTE 


THE STIRRING-UP PROCESS in University mat- 
ters is beginning to show its good results. In differ- 
ent ways, changes have crept in, and reforms been 
instituted, that display a broadness and a spirit of 
liberality certain to extend the scope and materially 
increase the usefulness of that institution. President 
Reid has indorsed heartily the strict disciplinary pol- 
icy instituted by Dr. LeConte, his predecessor in 
office, and the first results are seen in the prompt in- 
vestigation into the late hazing difficulties, and the 
vigorous and speedy justice dealt out to the Sopho- 
mores found implicated. Another result crops out in 
the department of mathematics. Here, the old sys- 
tem of assigning daily tasks has been abolished, and 
a routine adopted in which the amount of daily work 
done by the student becomes optional with himself. 
He is informed about what date the examination will 
take place, and the average number of pages it will 
be necessary for him to prepare daily in order to cov- 
er the whole ground by that time. But beyond that, 
he is free to go fast or slow, as he pleases. At the 
beginning of the-recitation, each student reports the 
progress be has made, and recites, or listens to expla- 
nation of the subject he has prepared. This innova- 
tion has grown from an experiment to a success, and 
is particularly good, in that it serves to arouse the in- 
terest of the student in the subject, and accustoms 
him to work for himself, without regard to any com- 
pulsion brought to bear on him through fear of a poor 
mark. It tends also to reclaim him from the habit 
of not being able to work unless some definite task 
is set for him. A 

Heretofore, the College of Letters has been di- 
vided into two courses, leading to different degrees: 
the Classical, leading to the degree of A. B., and the 
Literary, leading to the degree of Ph. B. The evident 
injustice of giving to literary students the degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy, and the growing tendency of 
the times to demand a liberal educational course in 
which the dead languages should not hold the most 
prominent position, have led to a division of the de- 
partment of letters—the two courses, the classical 
and the literary, now standing as separate depart- 
ments—and the formation of an entirely new course, 
called the ‘‘ Course in Letters and Science.” The 
classical course remains exactly as it was; requires 
both Latin and Greek, and leads to the degree of 
A.B. The literary course requires only Latin, accept- 
ing other studies in place of Greek, and from this 
time will lead to the degree of Bachelor of Letters. 
The new course in letters and science will also lead 
to the degree of Bachelor of Letters, but will require 
neither Latin nor Greek; replacing them with more 
thorough study of the modern languages, history, 
political science, and philosophy. p 
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These changes are timely, and serve to put the 
University degrees in conformity with those given by 
Eastern colleges. The formation of the new course 
is an evidence of the earnest desire of the Regents to 
make the University an institution that will meet the 
popular needs. It cannot be denied that the feeling 
is largely prevalent with the masses, that there is 
need of a course of education differing somewhat 
from the old time-honored standards, and it is this 
need that the new course is expected to fill. With 
many, and especially the school-men, the move- 
ment has met with opposition, and the tendency has 
been to decry it as a mere bid for popularity. In the 
proper sense it zs just this: It is the popular need 
that the State University was created to fill, and 
there can be no injury to its conservatism or dignity 
in thus enlarging its field of good. It will have the 
tendency to bring to the University the large class of 
students who are fitting for professional life, but 
who, having a bias against classical studies, now go 
elsewhere for the liberality in education denied them 
here. The whole matter is as yet an experiment, of 


course, but the new college bids fair to build up into 
one of the most popular courses in the University. 


IN THE DEATH of Dr. J. G. Holland, America 
has lost a representative literary man. Not only was 
he a rich, ripe scholar, a great, warm-hearted poet, 
but a man of tireless energy, and of shrewd common 
sense. There is a rare excellence in the literary side 
of his character, in that his learning and his contact 
with books never developed in him aught but the 
highest good. It is said that he always wrote with a 
purpose, and the nature of that purpose may be gath- 
ered from the fact, that to-day his poems stand as 
types of the sweetest and purest elements in modern 
literature. His style and method were peculiarly his 
own; and were thus original, because people felt his 
work to be but the reflex of his own simplicity and 
earnestness. Of his business ability, his early news- 
paper work, and the grand elevation to which he has 
lifted the ‘‘Scribner’s Monthly” in the past twenty 
years, bear ample witness. Of his popularity, it is 
hardly enough to say that he occupies a place nearer 
to the heart of the masses than has been the fortune 
of most other American poets; As a man, in all 
circles, he was genial and courteous to all those 
whom he found struggling around him on the hard 
road of literary disappointment. He is one of the 
few who have earned the national reputation and 
name of ‘‘friend”; and it is this quality which ap- 
peals to the sympathy of the American people, and 
brings home so sorrowfully the news of his sudden 
death. 
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Norsk, LAPP, AND FINN. By Frank Vincent, Jr. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. For 
sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


Mr. Vincent, if he cannot strictly be called a book- 
maker, apprehends clearly the elements necessary 
for giving popularity to his books. His subjects are 
always fresh and novel, his style is simple and enter- 
taining, and his strictures on persons and things bear 
the stamp of a shrewd observation and a quiet hu- 
mor. The present volume is a faithful record of life, 
manners, and customs of the people of the far North, 
and depicts very accurately the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the three Scandinavian nations. The 
class of things described is, of course, “that alone 
which would come under the notice of a traveler; and 
some of his statements concerning them will hardly 
bear application to the nations as a whole. Thus, Mr. 
Vincent treats at length of the domestic manners of 
the Norwegians, drawing therefrom some very unflat- 
tering conclusions. Of their table-manners, he says: 

“The same people who bow so ceremoniously to 
each other, and express sympathy and interest in the 


veriest trifles of life, and who dance and grimace 
fully five minutes at an open door before they can 
determine which shall enter first, are exceedingly ill- 


bred during meal time. Their knives wander so far 
down their throats that one must at least admire 
their courage, though failing to appreciate its object. 
In these feats they rival the professional knife-swal- 
lowers of Bombay. They hold their forks like pens. 
Even a four-tined fork is not considered too unwieldy 
to use as a toothpick. All knives are put promiscu- 
ously into the butter-dish, which indeed is never pro- 
vided with a separate implement. * * * The 
people eat most voraciously, displaying the appetites 
of tigers, and making disagreeable noises with their 
mouths. They rise and reach across the table for 
something which you could readily pass to them. 
When the plates are changed at the end of a course, 
the knives and forks are apt to be simply wiped by 
the waiter upon a towel, in full sight, and then com- 
placently returned to you. And yet it was the Scan- 
dinavians who won from Voltaire the praise of being 
the ‘* Frenchmen of the North,” on account of their 
punctilious politeness. Kind-hearted and well-mean- 
ing, but surely somewhat deluded old man.” 

To this, to be sure, he adds a qualifying clause to 
the effect, that, it being always difficult to characterize 
at one and the same time the national traits of an 
entire people, the foregoing quotation should be 
understood as applying rather to the class of mer- 
chants, farmers, and government officials that a for- 
eigner is most apt to meet on railways and in hotels. 
But, in the end, he spoils this qualification, by deplor- 
ing the fact that this class is in majority among these 
peoples. In this sense, his judgment of Norwegian 





manners is, to say the least, incomplete; and as, by 
his own confession, he spent but little if any time in 
the private families of other than the peasant classes, 
his conclusions seem only to prove that the lower 
class of Scandinavians are ill-bred—a thing to be 
affirmed of all countries generally. Country districts 
always lack the social polish of the capital; and we 
ourselves have found many occasions for being virtu- 
ously indignant over recitals in European papers, char- 
acterizing the manners of the cow-boy and the west- 
ern frontiersman as those of the American nation. 
But, aside from this, the book is all that could be 
desired. The most valuable portion is, perhaps, the 
account of Lapland and the Lapps, Mr. Vincent 
seeming to have reached many points of interest, and 
gathered many details of domestic life and habits, 
not commonly attained by hasty travelers. He 
found time to go into the mountains among what are 
called the wandering or Gypsy Lapps, and his novel 
descriptions of their peculiar habits are very fresh and 
readable. The sketch of Denmark, through which 
Mr. Vincent passes on his way to the far north, is 
excellent in the contrasts drawn between the temper- 
ament and social habits of the Danes and those of 
the Norwegians. The lightness and volatility of the 
former stand out in bold relief against the slower 
and more sturdy natures of the Norse peoples. The 
description of Copenhagan, with its theaters, church- 
es, and museums, is full of interest; and Mr. Vincent 
appears much pleased with Danish gayety and hospi 

tality. Hardly less interesting are his pictures of 
Norse country life; but from their general tone the 
author seems to have found the country rather sleepy 
and uninviting. In commenting on the condition of 
women in Norway, he falls into the error, noted above, 
of affirming generally of the nation what he has only 
proved of a particular class. The peasant women 
work harder in many cases than the men. But the 
condition of women generally, in Norway, is con- 
ceded by most authorities to be higher, socially, than 
that of their German sisters. Taking all in all, how- 
ever, the book is very readable and entertaining, 
and is, without doubt, the most valuable work on 
the manners and customs of these peoples that has 
appeared since Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ Norway and Swed- 
en,” twenty years ago. 


RALPH WaLpo Emerson. By Alfred H. Guern- 
sey. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 
(Paper, 40 cents.) 


This latest addition to Appleton’s Handy Volume 
Series will serve as a pleasant introduction to Emer- 
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son as the literary high priest of his country and his 
time; to the spirit of his original philosophy; and to 
a critical consideration of his works. It does not 
seem to be really a biography, nor yet 4 critical esti- 
mate, of the illustrious Concord philosopher. Noth- 
ing beyond well-known facts is given with reference 
to his life, and no comprehensive study in relation to 
his works. It rather makes pretension of being an 
intelligent chronological treatise—a sort of personal 
guide-book—on Emerson and his works, and is des- 
tined for those who have as yet no knowledge of 
his life and influence. The bulk of the volume is 
made up of extracts from his best-known books, and 
these are connected by a series of argumentative and 
critical remarks, that are the original work of the 
author. Chapters are given to Emerson’s ‘‘ Early 
Days,” to his life ‘‘In the Ministry,” to his ‘‘ Visits 
to Europe,” and to his ‘‘ Lectures and Addresses.” 
Then follow certain chapters ‘‘ Critical and Bio- 
graphical,” and these are succeeded by more detailed 
discussion of his best-known essays: the Nature, 
Conduct of Life, English Traits, etc. No little space 
is given to an argument concerning ‘‘ Emerson as a 
Poet,” and ‘The Philosophy of Emerson,” whose 
partisan warmth shows Mr. Guernsey in the light of 
an enthusiastic disciple of the man whose life and 
works he has compiled. As a compiler, however, 
Mr. Guernsey has done well. The selections are 
choice—both prose and poetry—and the book is en- 
couraging as a sign of awakening interest in the 
strong and subtle philosophy of Emerson. The 
cheapness and convenient form of the volume will, 
no doubt, serve to carry it widely where it will do 
the most good among the American people. 


Topsy TYLER, OR TEN WEEKS WITH A CIRCUS. 
By James Otis. New York: Harper Bros. 1881. 
For sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co. (Cloth, $1.) 


It is a difficult thing to write a really good child’s 
book with a moral that shall be at once interesting 
and impressive. Mr. Otis, however, has made a 
success in Toby Tyler’s case. The hero, like many 
another boy, is so dazzled by the glitter and spangles 
of a circus as to run away with one. The gilt soon 
wears off, however, and Toby’s trials and tribulations, 
joined with the terrible time he has in making his 
escape, are enough to fully deter any boy who reads 
the book from following in his steps. The story is 
wholesome as well as interesting, and, on the whole, 
is much above the average of juvenile tales. 


BRODERICK AND GWIN. By James O’Meara. 
Francisco: Bacon & Company. 1881. 
at the bookstores. 


San 
For sale 


Mr. O’Meara has here collected and revised in 
book form the series and sketches on partisan Cali- 
fornia politics which have from time to time appear- 
ed under his signature in the daily papers. The 





subject is an interesting one, and the book will prove 
valuable as a contribution to our early history. It is 
instructive and interesting, and will repay perusal. 


THE BLoopy CuHasM. By J. W. De Forest. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co. 1881. (Cloth, $1.) 


In spite of its sensational title, ‘‘The Bloody 
Chasm” aspires to be only of the mildest and most 
harmless class of fiction. Like the ‘‘ Fool’s Errand,” 
it is a story of the reconstruction period, and deals 
wholly with the conflicts between Northern and 
Southern opinions and prejudices. The incidents 
are, in themselves, somewhat strained and improbable, 
but the entertaining way in which the story is told 
makes one forget that they are not strictly true to 
life. The outline of the story is as follows: A 
wealthy Northerner has a Southern wife, whose 
family have become impoverished in ‘‘the wah.” 
Wishing to assist them, on his death, he divides his 
property between a Northern nephew and a South- 
ern niece, her share in it being dependent upon the 
condition that she marry the nephew. The young 
man generously consents to sacrifice himself, but the 
young lady, with the lofty scorn of the true Southern 
‘*Chiv,” refuses to accept either the Yankee or the 
money. Finally, however, the persuasion of pov- 
erty leads her to relent, and she consents to the 
marriage, on condition that she will not be required 
to live with her husband. The marriage actually 
takes place, the lady adding cheerfulness to the oc- 
casion by appearing in deep mourning. Reassuming 
her maiden name, she retires to Europe with the 
money. Her husband conceives the virtuous idea of 
trying to win his wife’s affections, and follows her 
there under an assumed name. The remainder of 
the book is taken up with his wooing, which, though 
successful, is not entirely satisfactory. For in case 
his wife acknowledge that she loves him, which he 
sincerely wishes her to do, he feels that she will be 
untrue to him in his character of the absent husband. 
The dilemma is neatly disposed of by the wife’s con- 
fessing to him her marriage with the unknown 
Yankee, whereby she saves her honor and gains her 
lover as well. The character-drawing in the book is 
very felicitous, especially in the case of Aunt Chloe 
whose aphorisms have been compared to those of 
Mrs. Poyser in ‘‘ Adam Bede.” 


BEAUTY IN DREss. 
Harper & Brothers. 
Upham & Co. 


By Miss Oakey. New York: 
1881. For sale by Payot, 


If all women could be brought to study and dress 
themselves with a care and interest equal to that 
which Miss Oakey has displayed for them in this lit- 
tle volume, it would indeed be true, that contempo- 
raneous humanity would come to present at all times 
a picturesque and pleasing panorama. In Miss 
Oakey’s own words, the book is an earnest effort to 
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prove that the fit clothing of the individual is not a 
matter of caprice, but may be based upon definite 
laws of form and color; that it does not depend upon 
daboration or expense, but upon good taste and 
knowledge—upon its harmony with the surroundings 
and needs of the individual. From this standpoint 
of beauty, she catalogues all the different styles of 
women, and enumerates the various colors and com- 
binations that are becoming to each, suggesting, also, 
a number of appropriate costumes. The dress re- 
formers are brought under her lash, their failure be- 
ing ascribed to their sacrifice of beauty to usefulness. 
The book is free from rant, and will, no doubt, find 
a place in many a woman’s library. 


A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS OF MADAME DE 
REMUSAT. From the French by Mrs. Cashel Hoey 
and Mr. John Lillie. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1881. 


To the Napoleonic literature no addition has of 
late been made which has attracted such general at- 
tention as the letters of Madame de Rémusat. One 
can hardly be said to have a just conception of the 
age and the man, if he has not perused these bright 
and discriminating effusions. It is not intended now 
toadd to the extended reviews called forth by their 
publication, but simply to note the fact that with ex- 
cellent judgment the compilers have selected the 
most striking of them, and have placed them in a 
compact book form. 





MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


From A. L. Bancroft & Co. we have received the 
following late numbers of the Franklin Square Libra- 
ry: No. 205, Zhe Private Secretary; No. 206, The 
Cameronians, by JamesGrant. In pamphlet form we 
have received from them the Economic Tract No. 
ITI, made up of those questions and topics on gov- 
ernment and political economy now being discussed 
throughout the civilized world, and recommended as 
suitable for essay or for special investigation. 

The same firm have also for sale A Beautiful 
Wretch, by William Black; Spain, by Edmund de 
Amicis; Camp Life and the Tricks of Trapping—a 
book that will make the hearts of boys rejoice; Wi/d 
Work, a novel dealing with life in the South during 
the reconstruction period; Story of the English Facob- 
ins, by Edward Smith; Mark Rutherford, by Reuben 
Shapcot; Mew Foundland to Manitoba, by W. F. 
Rae; Zhe Story of a Scandinavian Summer, by 
Catherine E. Tyler, and Zhe Human Figure, the 
latest of the Putnam’s Art Hand Books, edited by 
Susan N. Carter. 

D. Appleton & Co. send us Colcraft’s Wit and 
Wisdom of Benjamin Disraeli—a well-selected collec- 
tion of the bright and witty sayings of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield; and Household Hints, the latest of 
their Home Book series. 

Payot, Upham & Co. have also Thomas Carlyle, 
by Moncure Conway, and the bright, homely Farm 
Festivals, by Will Carleton. 





OU TCROPPINGS. 


DIPS AND SPURS BY LOCK MELONE. 


CANVASSING FOR HorRACE GREELEY’sS Book. 


There is a variety of talent and tastes in the 
world. Some people like to wear woolen next the 
skin. I don’t. No, sir. Would as soon wear a 
shirt of mail. Or shirt of a female. Some people 
make good book-agents. Some don’t. I tried it. 

What induced me to go into the business was this 
course of reasoning: I knew a book-agent made 
something on every book he sold. Otherwise, he 
would not hold on to a man like consumption, until 
he sold him one. It might be very little, but it was 
something. What if I could make this profit ona 
million books? My fortune would be made. Knew 
I could sell a million. Perhaps several millions. 

Got my outfit from a Montgomery Street man. 
He advertised for canvassers. Asked me if I had 





had any experience in the book business. Told him I 
had. Was thinking of some books I had borrowed. 
He suggested that I solicit subscriptions for ‘* Recol- 
lections of a Busy Life,” by Horace Greeley. Said 
there was a great rush for it. Asked him, in case I 
canvassed for it, if I should expect anything like 
mob violence in the rush for it. He explained that 
I would probably not be torn to pieces. And if set 
upon I could climb a eucalyptus, swim the river, or 
get over the fence. I intimated to him that I pre- 
ferred the eucalyptus. 

My outfit cost $1.75. Gold. It was a thin book, 
containing some printed extracts from Horace Gree- 
ley’s book, and blank pages to receive the names of 
subscribers. On the inside of one of the covers was 
represented the different styles of binding of the book 
I was going to canvass for. It was bound in cloth 
and in sheep. No goat. Nor hog. 

I saw that the blank columns for names would not 
contain over a hundred, and called for a canvassing 
book that would hold one hundred thousand names 
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or more. Preferred more. He informed me that I 
could get another book when the first was filled. 

He questioned me as to what county I would 
choose for my territory. Answered that I would 
take San Francisco, of course. Where the most peo- 
ple were. He gently led my mind away from San 
Francisco. Said some persons were specially adapt- 
ed to canvassing in cities, while others did better in 
the back settlements. Sometimes now, in moments 
given to retrospection, I suspect that he saw some- 
thing in me that reminded him of country verdure. 

Finally, he allowed me to take San Joaquin Coun- 
ty. It was one of the wealthiest and most populous 
counties in the State. He gave me printed instruc- 
tions about how to be persistent. And never give 
up the ship. Also oral advice. Enjoined me not to 
be put off when once I got lashed on toa man. As- 
sured him I wouldn’t. And that I must not consid- 
er myself as engaged in a useless or low calling; but 
think of myself as an enlightener, as a dispenser of 
knowledge. Gave him to understand that he could 
rely on me. He further conjured me to keep upper- 
most in my mind that I was doing God’s service, 
Told him that God’s affairs shouldn’t suffer in my 
hands. 

He went over a little speech for me to use in intro- 
ducing myself and book. I memorized it. Went off 
down to the wharf, repeating it. Took boat for 
Stockton. Run up the slough, or river. Millions of 
tules all around. Got to thinking. Of the ‘‘Rec- 


ollections of a Busy Life,” bound in sheep; I could 
at the inside, counting everything against me, sell to 
to the rich, at $4 a copy, one thousand copies. My 
profit was $1 per copy. This would make me $1,000 


off the rich. Good! They could stand it. Then, 
of the cloth-bound, I could sell to the poor—there 
are more of the poor than of the rich—four thousand 
copies, at $3, my profit being the same as on the 
copies bound in sheep. This would be $4,000 off 
the poor. Good! They couldn’t help themselves. 
Felt pleased over my success. Looked out over the 
tules. Thought if I had a dollar for every tule in 
sight, how I could take the world by the tail, and 
yank it from one side of space to the other. 

Arrived at Stockton. Darkness was coming on 
apace. Went toa cheap boarding-house. Put ina 
room with another man. Two beds. Mine very 
narrow. About eighteen inches athwart. Other 
fellow was an Irishman. Very wealthy brogue. 
Opulent in red hair. Talked to him about 
Horace Greeley and his book until he went to sleep. 
Waked him up and talked to him some more about 
the book. When he awoke in the morning, I made 
additional remarks about my business and Horace 
Greeley’s. 

Went forth on the people of Stockton early in the 
morning. Called ona minister first, and made my 
little speech. Thus: I desire to secure your sub- 
scription for a copy of ‘‘Recollection of a Busy 
Life,” by Horace Greeley, the great editor, philoso- 


—.. 


pher, and eternal friend of the lowly. And so on, 
The preacher looked as if he would like to save my 
soul. Was willing for me to go to heaven. But he 
was unable to purchase. 

Next went in to see the principal editor of the 
city. Said that the publishers always sent him a 
copy of new publications. He encouraged me, how. 
ever. Considered me on the right track. Ought to 
push ahead. Thought well of Horace. Believed he 
had been a busy man, and was ‘‘the eternal friend 
of the lowly.” He had caught my little speech. 

Dropped in on a merchant. He was busy with 
his books and paper. I begun: 

‘*T desire to secure your subscription—” 

‘** Don’t want to subscribe for anything.” 

‘*For a copy of Recollections—” 

**Recollect, I don’t want to subscribe.” 

** Of a Busy Life—” 

‘Yes, yes, I’m very busy.” 

** By Horace—” 

**Young man, call around later in the day.” 

I did. He was gone to San Francisco. 

So I went from one house to the other until noon. 
I started out with a breezy air and self-reliant man- 
ner; but not securing any subscriptions, I could feel 
myself weakening. Returning to my boarding-house, 
about noon, I overheard my room-mate, the Irish- 
-man, talking to the landlord about getting another 
room. He looked worn. I went up to him and 
imparted some more information concerning the great 
editor. 

In the afternoon, I met with no better success. 
Nearly everybody would listen to my little speech. 
Some would not, but treated me rudely. When one 
would be ill-mannered, and hurt my feelings by say- 
ing mean things about the philosopher, I would go 
then toa minister’s house. They were always pa- 
tient and kind. They knew what it was to be starv- 
ing, and offering goods that nobody wanted. 

At night, I noticed my room-mate was gone. In- 
quired after him. Landlord said he wassick. Gone 
to the hospital. Delirious. Raved about somebody 
he called the eternal friend of the lowly. 

As I had, on the first day, called on the principal 
editor, I thought it proper, on the second day, to 
visit the unprincipled editor. He received me ina 
kindly, fatherly sort ofa way. He appeared to think 
I was yearning for sympathy. I was. Yearning 
fearfully. Could taste it. He did not subscribe, 
but gave me a notice in his paper, saying that I was 
introducing ‘‘ Recollections of a Busy Life,” by 
Horace Greeley. He was mistaken. I wasn’t. 

Felt discouraged. Sat down on a pile of lumber. 
Began to wish Horace Greeley hadn’t recollected so 
much, 

Went on after a while. Came to a livery stable. 
There is always a lot of loafers about the front of a 
livery stable. I opened: 

‘Gentlemen, I am asking subscriptions for a book 
by Horace Greeley, the great—” 
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“Who's he?” said one loafer. 
Bill Greeley, the bus driver ?” 
“He’s the great white-coated philosopher,” I an- 


‘* Any relation of 


“The white-livered son of a gun! Where does he 
jive?” 

“In New York. Gentlemen, you can have this 
pook, bound in cloth, for the remarkable low price 
of $3; in sheep, for $4.” 

“Got any bound in Russia?” asked a fellow with 
beery eyes. 

“No.” 

“In Turkey ?” 

“No.” 

“In North American Indian ?” 

I proceeded. 

I was thinking of abandoning my new business, 
when a stranger accosted me. Perhaps he saw from 
my expression that I had just as soon be dead as not. 
That wooing death would be a pleasure to me. He 
wanted an assistant in the business of going up in a 
balloon. 

He got me. 


SEEKING INFORMATION. 


The first passengers of the western-bound train to 
fnish breakfast were coming out of the dining-room 
at Colfax, on the Central Pacific Railroad. One, a 
young man from beyond Omaha, with innocent blue 
eyes, and looking cheerful, and as if he was full of 
questions, approached a man who was looking, in an 
indifferent sort of a way, at the train and passengers, 
and who was roughly dressed, and wore a shaggy 
beard. The young man opened: 

“Live ’bout here?” 

“Not fur.” 

“Mining ?” 

“ No.” 

“Got ranch ?” 

“oe No. ” 

“Born in this country ?” 

“Mizoorer.” 

“Must follow something ?” 

“Bar huntin’.” 

“QO! many bears in these mountains ?” 

‘Good deal of b’ar in the Sary Nevaidys,” 

“Grizzlies ?” 

“Grizzlies.” 

Like it ?” 

“ Yep.” 

Resting ?” 

“Come in to git my lightin’-rods fixed.” 

“ Lightning-rods!” 

“ Lightnin’-rods.” 

“Have to protect your cabin?” 

“ Myself. ” 

“ How ? ” 

Lightnin’ ’s mity bad in the tops of the Sarys. 
Bar hunters have to wear lightnin’-rods.” 





** Wear them?” 

**Yep. Been struck so ofen lately, my rods got 
p’ints all wore off. Come in to git ’em rep’inted. 
One I wuz wearin’ yistiddy got too blunt, an’ didn’t 
take lightnin’ good. Got my pipe broke by the 
lightnin’, and boot-heels busted off.” 

‘*Thunder! How do you stoop with one on?” 

“*Got two hinges in’em. One at the bend uv the 
knees, an’ one above.” 

The bell rang. The young man rolled on toward 
where the sun makes his couch. 

Lock MELONE, 


ESCHSCHOLTZIA. 


O flower of flame, with strangest name, 
Yet most familiar face, 

How glad and gay thy little ray 
Illumes each dusty place! 


Thy bud well wrapped and closely capped 
A lamp extinguished seems; 

And yet its fire does not expire, 
But clear and clearer gleams. 


Until at length, so grows its strength 
It breaks the prisoning band; 

And now as bright as sunset light 
The shining folds expand. 


The city child from town let wild 
Among the country's charms 

At first can see no flower but thee, 
And runs to fill his arms. 


He soon has more of golden store 
Than Croesus had of old; 

And happier than the Lydian, 
None envies him his gold. 


Thus all the day thy flowers are gay, 
Till darkness comes, and then 

Amid the gloom each folded bloom, 
Longs for its cap again. 


Once more it wakes, as morning breaks, 
The gayest flower of all, 

And spreads in pride its petals wide— 
A pride that brings its fall; 


For from it blown, the leaves are strewn 
Upon the summer air, 

And on the stem, bereft of them, 
The wasted wick stands bare. 


Again, how strange, another change! 
The wick begins to grow; 

And soon the rods, with pointed pods, 
Like fairy lances show. 


And in each spear lie, tier on tier, 
The goodly store of seeds, 
Next year to rise for all that prize 
Bright faces, though a weed'’s. 
CHARLES S. GREENE. 
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HOGS VS. CHICKENS. 


D. R. Brown and J. J. Peterson were neighbors, 
living in the town of Centerville. Peterson, aefat six- 
ty, had made his fortune, and owned a fine house, with 
grounds to match. Brown, aefa¢ thirty, was making 
his fortune, and lived in a modest cottage next to 
Peterson. 

Peterson kept hogs. Hogs are, by nature and the 
kink of their tails, of a roving disposition. Peter- 
son’s hogs were no exception to the rule. In fact, 
they exemplified it in a most striking manner. They 
would break out of the most secure pens that could 
be built, and then wander around the country seek- 
ing what they might devour. They had a special 
affection for Brown, who prided himself on his gar- 
den, and regularly paid him a visit whenever they 
were out calling, which happened about twice a week. 
Finally, Brown swore that he would fill the first 
hog he caught on his grounds so full of buckshot that 
its hide would look like a highly colored map of the 
Pennsylvania oil-wells. But he never caught any of 
them. The hogs were old hands at the business. 

As often as Brown would come home of an even- 
ing and find his garden torn up by their remorseless 
snouts, he would peril his immortal soul by repeating 
all the forbidden passages in the English language. 
Threats availed him nothing. When he told old 
Peterson that he would sue him for damages if he 
didn’t keep his hogs at home, the old man looked 


over his spectacles, and remarked in a deliberate tone 
that was intended to be severe: 
‘*Tf—a—man—can’t—keep—his—fences—up—he 
—must— expect —to— be —run—over—by—wild— 
beasts.” 
After three or four months of martyrdom, a brilliant 


thought occurred to Brown. It is a fact well known 
to naturalists, that a chicken is a bird of a roving dis- 
position, and cannot be kept at home by anything 
less than a ball and chain attached to its leg. Brown 
hit on this one day, and that night he brought home 
two dozen mongrel chickens, as a sort of counter-irri- 
tant to Peterson’s hogs. He kept them tied up for 
two or three days, that they might know where they 
belonged, and then turned them loose. With fiend- 
ish joy he watched them survey the weak points of 
the fence; and when he saw them with one mind 
climb over into Peterson’s yard, he went down town 
to his business with a lightness of heart that he had 
not known for months. 

When Peterson came out that morning, the first 
thing he saw was what seemed to his enraged vision 
five hundred chickens digging for dear life in his 
flower garden. He watched them for a moment, 
with his anger growing stronger. Then he cast dig- 
nity to the winds, and started to drive them out. Pe- 
terson had always had the idea that a chicken was a 
stupid bird. But he soon found that they were 
twice as smart at dodging stones as he was at throw- 
ing them. 





Within fifteen minutes, he had thrown a brick 
through his hothouse, tipped over the vases on his 
front steps, and broken down fifty dollars worth of 
plants ; and when he rested from his labors, tired, hot, 
and profane, he saw the chickens scratching up his 
choicest plants with a grin of satisfaction on their faces, 

During the morning, while Peterson was occupied 
with the chickens, the hogs broke loose, and when 
Brown came home to dinner, the satisfaction he felt 
in seeing the air around the Peterson mansion filled 
with brickbats and feathers and profanity was con- 
siderably tempered by the fact that his own place 
was covered with hogs. 

Peterson had a crowd of boys in his yard, to whom 
he had offered five dollars for every chicken, dead or 
alive. Asa result, he had one dead chicken on his 
hands, and not a whole pane of glass in his hothouse. 
Brown now added to the uproar by going extensively 
into the business of herding the hogs. He got out 
his shot-gun and peppered two of them, when Peter- 
son came over to the fence and profanely inquired 
what in —— he thought he was doing. 

‘*You keep your —— hogs at home or you won't 
have any,” returned Brown. 

‘* If you kill one of those hogs, I’ll have the law on 
you,” shouted Peterson. 

The conversation was getting warm, and would 
have become warmer, but one of the hogs ran be- 
tween Brown’s legs, upsetting him into a centaury 
plant behind him ; and when he got out, old Peter- 
son was laughing so hard that he seemed likely to 
have an apoplectic fit ; and Brown himself was so 
busy picking the spears out of him that he had time 
to let his anger cool off before he spoke again. 

In an excess of good humor at Brown’s mishap, 
Peterson offered to call off his hogs, if Brown could 
get his chickens home. Brown agreed, with a venge- 
ful look at the hogs, and the wandering animals were 
recalled, by the simple expedient of offering to feed 
them. 

Brown had gained his victory, for Peterson would 
not risk a second day’s encounter. He came over 
that night, and after a short conference the following 
document was drawn up, and signed by both parties: 

‘© WHEREAS, It has been demonstrated, to the 
complete satisfaction of all parties, that hogs and 
chickens are injurious to the common welfare, there- 
fore be it 

“‘Resolued and agreed, That we, the undersigned, 
will neither keep nor nourish the above-mentioned 
animals within city limits; and be it further 

“* Resolved and agreed, That we dispose of all 
said animals in our possession within twenty-four 
hours. ‘*J. J. PETERSON, 

““D, R, BROWN.” 

Brown sold his chickens next day at half-price, 
and felt that he had made the most successful bar- 
gain of his life. Quiet now reigns in the neigh- 
borhood, and the gardens flourish with unwonted 
splendor. ; o 





